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Moussa: No to 
Israeli peace 

EGYPT will not accept and 
will actively oppose an Israe- 
li peace in. the Middle East, 
or any other arrangement in- 
compatible with "a balanced 
peace”, asserted Foreign 
Minister Amr Moussa in an 
interview with Al-Ahram' s 
London corespondent Amr 
Abdet-Sanue,the full text of 
which appears in today’s Al- 
Ahram. 

Moussa, who was inter- 
viewed while m the British 
capital to take part in a con- 
ference on peacemaking in 
the Middle East, also said in 
the interview that the Pal- 
estinian problems should be 
considered “unresolved” so 
long as the Palestinians have 
not been granted to right to 
self-determination. He 
warned against “any meas- 
ures” that may be taken 
against Syria in order to pul 
pressure on it vis a vis tire 
peace process. 

Moussa reasserted Egypt's 
position on a Washington- 
leaked report alleging Egypt 
was receiving Scud missile 
materials from North Korea. 
“The Scud issue can be 
raised only in the context of 
opening the fall tile of Israeli 
missiles and anti-ballistic 
missiles,” he said. ' De- 
scribing Israel stockpiling of 
traditional and nuclear weap- 
ons as “unacceptable. Mous- 
sa wanted that so long as Is- 
rael maintains this stockpile, 
an arms race in the region, 
including nuclear arms, is in- 
e\ itaMe. 

Hunt goes on 

THE US has offered a re- 
ward of up to S2 million for • 
"•formation leading rothear- 
of those responsible for 
the blast that killed 19 Amer- 
icans in Saudi Arabia last 
week, supplementing -a $2.6 
million reward offered by 
tlte Saudis. 

The Pentagon, meanwhile, 
denied assertions that Saudi 
officials had rejected re- 
quests to expand a key secur- 
n> zone — a move which 
might have reduced tite num- 
ber of casualties in the explo- 
sion at the US military hous- 
ing complex. 

The Clinton administration 
>aid it was sending FBI Di- 
rector Louis Freeh to Saudi 
Arabia to help with in- 
vest igat ions. US intelligence 
official* said they were 
working on the assumption 
that the bombers had bdp 
front other countries. The 
Washington Post quoted; the 
officials as saying they had 
sketch v information about 
identified persons who had 
carried out extensive sur- 
veillance operations on sev- 
er; il US military housing 
site*; before the bombing. 

Shar’a shuttle 

SYRIA has succeeded in 
jvr-uading Bahrain sod Iran 
in cud their hostile media 
campaign* against each otb- 
, n a first .step towards a re-, 
-nipiion of normal relations 
i ween the two Guff states. 

, rijn Foreign Minister Fa- 
r,.uq Al-Shar’a said on Tues- 
j iM . ai the end of a second 
simple mission to Iran and 
Kahr.lin this week, that he 
w.is satisfied with both 
-ules' determination to dear 
uP iheii differences. 

Relations between the two 
countries deteriorated lasr 
, m ,nth when Bahrain openly 
censed Iran of financing 
jnJ arming militant groups 
plotting w overthrow the 
smini Muslim regime. Both 
L- wiirics recalled am-. 
h .i.<jdur> and Iran denied 
:!:c charges- 


Africa 
for Ghali 

As the United States threatens to veto the re- 
appointment of Boutros Ghali as UN secretary-general, 
Africa stands firmly behind him. Hoda Tawftk from 
New York and Gamal Nkrumah from Cairo report 


Staff at the United Nations are naturally 
reticent about the subject, but a UN source 
told Al-Ahram Weekly that the bottom line 
is that the Americans do not warn to have a 
secretary-general who has a mind of his, or 
her, own. Here ties the crux of the whole 
matter. UN Secretary-General Boutros 
Ghali has a mind of his own. He may not 
have a hidden agenda, but be is single- 
minded. 

An Arab diplomatic source in New York 
told tiie Weekly* “The US wants to have a 
secretary-general who would be a yes- 
man.” The US wants a puppet at the helm 
to facilitate its foreign policy priorities and 
to be ready to cater to Washington’s every 
whim.' 

“We think there are other people in the 
world more capable of pursuing the UN re- 
form agenda,” said White House spokes- 
man Mike McCurry earlier this week. In a 
press briefing yesterday, Nicholas. Bums,. 
US State Department spokesman, under- 
scored the US’s determination to see Ghali 
out of the UN. by saying the US was ready 
“to treat him [Ghali] with respect and to do 
what we can to make sure that the UN func- 
tions well in his remaining time in office” 

The same diplomatic stouice said that 
the US was working feverishly behind the 
scenes to find an acceptable African per- 
sonality to put forward as a candidate 
against Ghali. This, the source said, is the 
only way tiie US can undermine Ghali in 
his own African constituency. 

The world's great powers, with the not- 
able exception of the US. stand firmly be- 
hind the UN secretary-general. “We are of 
the -view that Boutros Ghali has done a 
very good job under very difficult circum- 
stances.” said Canadian Premier Jean 
Chretien. “Everyone knows the esteem and 
friendship that I and all tire Europeans 
have for the secretary-general,” French 
President Jacques Chirac added. 

There are two conflicting theories gain- 
ing circulation in the UN regarding the fu- 
ture of the beleaguered secretary-general. 
The first claims that the Americans are in 
reality rather reticent about their apparent 
resolve to oust Boutros Ghali. The in- 
sinuation is that their bark is worse than 
their bite. Perhaps, therefore; if US Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton is re-elected, then some 
face-saving solution will be arrived at 
whereby the Americans will suffer Boutros 
Ghali for another two years in office until 
a more complying personality is selected 
as a compromise. 

The second theory is that the Americans 
are pretty serious about their intention of 
denying Boutros Ghali a chance to be re- 
instated. According to this theory, the 


Americans will make sure, come what 
may. that a more suitable candidate will be 
chosen to replace Ghali. It is this second 
theory that is fast gaining ground in New 
York. However, there are several stum- 
bling blocks. The most important of these 
is that, hitherto, a system of rotation has 
been applied by which a particular region 
has a UN secretary-general staying in of- 
fice for two terms. So far Africa is the 
only region that has not bad a UN sec- 
retary-general serving for two terms. If 
Boutros Ghali stays on in office, then an 
African would have held the post for two 
six-year periods. Bat if he is not re- 
elected, then another African candidate 
might be selected by the Americans to re- 
place him. The big question is who would 
that African be? 

The person whose name has been most 
often mentioned at the. UN as a pros- 
pective candidate for the position is the 
Ghanaian Kofi Annan, the bead of the 
UN’s peacekeeping operations worldwide. 
Annan is the most probable compromise 
candidate for several reasons. Arman, un- 
like most other prospective candidates 
such as Norwegian Prime Minister Gro 
Harlem Bnmdtiand. Irish President Mary 
Robinson and UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees Sadako Ogata, is seen as a 
skilled bureaucrat and, most importantly, 
not a man with strong views. 

The self-effacing and business-like An- 
nan is a favourite of the Americans. He 
has many admirers in London and in 
Washington. Ghali, Ogata, Brundtland and 
Robinson are all seen as egotistic and 
opinionated. Annan is an Anglophone. 
Ghali. despite his impeccable English, has 
always been seen in both London and 
Washington as a Francophone at bean. 

Bnmdtiand. a former head of the UN En- 
vironment Commission, and Robinson, 
who took herself out of the running when • 
she issued an official statement last week 
stating that she does not want the post, are 
ruled out because three of the six UN sec- 
retary-general s to date have been Eu- 
ropean. Ogata might stand a better chance 
because she is Japanese. But Annan, as an 
' African, stands the best chance of all. 

Next week's summit meeting in Came- 
roon of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), which will be attended by Boutros 
Ghali. is expected to endorse the sec- 
retary-general’s re-election bid. Some 
OAU member stares, especially among the 
Anglophone nations, may be secretly sym- 
pathetic to Annan’s candidacy. But dip- 
lomatic observers note that few. if any. Af- 
rican countries will do anything to 
seriously undermine Boutros Ghali. 



TAKING THE PLUNGE: As temperatures soar in Cairo, few destinations are as popular as El-Qanater, north of 
the city, where the towers of Muhammad Alt's barrage can serve as a convenient diving board. 


Netanyahu's 

days 

ISRAELI Prime Min- 
ister Binyamin Ne- ■ 
tanyabu reiterated his 
hardline peace rhetoric 
ahead of his visit to the 
White House on 9 July, 
and insisted there 
could be no peace 
without security. ; 

Speaking to his Li- 
■ kud-ied, right-wing co- 
alition in the Knesset 
yesterday, Netanyahu 
said that “gone is the 
age when Israel con- 
cedes to demands from 
the Arabs who have 
not fulfilled the basic 
requirements for peace- 
ful relations”. 

High on the agenda 
of his talks at the 
White House will be 
Israel’s commitment to 
implementing the 
peace agreements con- 
cluded by the previous 
Labour government. 

Netanyahu said he 
will hold talks on Fri- 
day with his cabinet, as 
well as army and secur- 
ity chiefs, on the long- 
delayed Israeli with- 
drawal from Hebron. 

According to Israeli 
press reports. Israel’s 
commander for the 
central region, Uzi 
Dayan, has submitted 
four afternative plans 
for redeployment, all 
proposing expansion of 
die Jewish sector of 
Hebron. 

Netanyahu told tiie 
Foreign Press Associa- 
tion on Tuesday be was 
ready for more ec- 
onomic openness, but 
ail be could offer polit- 
ically was self-rule. 

The Israeli daily 
Hornet yesterday pub- 
lished a long list of 
complaints against Pal- 
estinian President Yas- 
ser Arafat, which Ne- 
tanyahu will present ro 
US President Clinton. 
The list accuses the 
PNA of infringing on 
Israel's authority over 
the borders of the self- 
rule territories and in 
the affairs of Je- 
rusalem. It also accuses 
Arafat of not doing 
enough to crack down 
on terrorism. 

Palestinians had al- 
ready prepared their 
own list of Israeli vi- 
olations of the peace 
accords including the 
failure to withdraw 
from Hebron, release ' 
Palestinian prisoners, 
or end the closure of 
the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 

fsee editorial p.8) 


Murder on the Nile? 

A classic case of whodunnit continues to baffle Egyptologists: Was the boy-king 
Tutankhamun the victim of “murder most four. Omayma Abdei-Latif investigates 
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The riddle of the Sphinx may have already 
been answered, but a recent revelation by 
two British Egyptologists about King Tu- 
tankhamun's cause of death has many ex- 
perts perturbed and sceptical. 

In what has taken the form of an Agatha 
Christie mystery — one of Christie's mys- 
teries took place m Egypt — and using the 
technological equivalent of HoiroesiaD de- 
ductive reasoning, the two British £gyp- 
• tologists. pouring over X-rays of Tut's 
mummy, stated that the grave injury to the 
boy-king's skull is dearly indicative of 
murder in the first degree. 

Though the ‘'whodunnit” is not clear, the 
cause of death, they assert, was a de- 
liberate blow . to the head, possibly de- 
livered while the young king was asleep. 

While some Egyptologists chalked up 
the discovery as little more 
than a- glorified murder mys- 
tery. other experts note that 
there is ample historical ev- 
idence to point to the fact that 
h could lave been a political 
. assassination. 

Professor Tohfa Handoussa^ 
brad of Cairo Univeraity’s 
Egyptology Department in the 
Faculty of Archaeology, stat- 
ed that in the I Sth Dynasty, 

" conspiracies were rife. ■■Since 
the cause of his death has al- 
ways been shrouded in mys- 
tery. “it could be true that the 
bqyrking was the victim of a 
conspiracy” she told Al- 
Ahram Weekly. 

The discovery of Tutankhamun 's tomb 
in November 1922 by Howard Carter, 
coupled with the 5,000 perfectly preserved 
artefacts in his resting place, sparked off 
one of Egyptology's greatest mysteries, 
both about the young pharaoh’s life and 
the times he lived m. It was, say some 

- Egyptologists, like an old. incomplete jig- 
saw puzzle, 

- Far Egyptologists, these missing pieces 
provided ample “food for -the' little grey 

• cells” in their search to unearth the tni* 
about Tutankhamun’ s death. “It is possible 
that he may have been assassinated, either 
because he was- too young lo be in power. 


or because Amun priests, who forced him 
to change his name, wanted to wipe out 
the Akhneten family once and for alL” 
said Handoussa. 

Historical references, including hiero- 
glyphs found in his tomb, reveal that Tu- 
tankhamun came to power when be was 
nine years-old. Although he was one of 
Akhneten ’sr sons — in-law, his parentage 
has not yet been definitely established. 

At the start of his reign, he lived in Tel 
El-Ammarna. and was known as Tu- 
takhnexen. A sella found in the Temple of 
Kamak, reveals that shortly thereafter, be 
returned to Thebes to worship Amun, and 
changed his name to Tutankhamun. sig- 
nifying the living image of Amun. 

But according to Handoussa, this could 
have been where be found himself in 



quick-sand, so to speak. Par for tbe 
course, aacieot Egyptian royalty and tbe 
hierarchy was as exclusive as modern roy- 
alty. This, -says Handoussa. may be part of 
■ ihe reasofi -why Tutankhamun was killed. 
Given that there is no strong evidence that 
be was descended from the royal family 
aid his parentage was unclear, the lack of 
blue-blood in fas veins. -makes the possibil- 
ity of a conspiracy to assassinate him 
more likely. 

Moreover, while tbe 1 8th Dynasty, 
which lasted from 1567-1 348 BC, wit- 
nessed the .reign of some of ancient 
Egypt’s most famous monarehs, such as 


Queen Hatshepsut. King Ahmose, Tuimo- 
sis I, Tutmosis ID and Amenhotep HI. the 
period ended with chaos ruling the day. 

Following Tutankhamun’s death in 
1352 BC, the political situation fell apart, 
with widespread rioting prevailing for a 
period of four years until Horemoheb 
took tbe throne in 1348 BC. 

However, the conclusions, in tbe eyes 
of other Egyptologists, are less than ele- 
mentary. Zahj Hawass, head of the Giza 
Plateau Antiquties Directorate, said that 
after Tutankamun’s tomb was unearthed 
in 1922. Carter directed most of his re- 
search efforts to studying the mummy. 
However, said Hawass, no mention was 
msde about an attempt to kill tbe. king. 
These kinds of theories, he added, have a 
way of snowballing. “Today they claim 
Tutankhamun was assassinat- 
ed. tomorrow they might 
come up with the theory that 
Ramses II died of a heart at- 
tack.” 

Abdel-Halim Nureddin. 
head of the Supreme Council 
of Antiquities was similarly 
disissive of the assassination 
theory. “There is no material 
evidence that points to the 
facf that he was killed. What 
we do know is that be died at 
the age of 1 8. but the cause of 
death is unknown.” Several 
X-rays of the mummy have 
been taken following its dis- 
covery. be added, but until 
now. there has been no talk of 
an assassination. 

Nasry Iskandar. a forensic pathologist 
attached to the Egyptian Museum, agrees. 
Having analysed most of the royal mum- 
mies. Iskandar ruled out the possibility 
that the injury was caused by a deliberate 
blow to the skulL 

“It’s common to find dial the skulls of 
the mummies are cracked or damaged, 
but this does not prove that they were 
murdered.” he said. 

Iskandar plans to begin his own studies 
on the decomposed mummy of the young 
pharaoh, which rests in a sarcophagus in 
his tomb is the Valley of the Kings. 
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Mubarak with Chirac at the Elysee Palace: and the next day with Sheikh Zayed in Geneva on 


The Fran 


President Mubarak’s brief visit to France this we 
underlined the growing significance of France’s r 


. President Hosni Mubarak visited Paris for 24 
' hours on Monday to discuss the peace process 
, with French President Jacques Chirac, who is 

• seeking a greater role for Europe in the Mid- 
; die East. The two presidents found much com- 
mon ground regarding the current situation in 
the region, and the steps that should be token 

; to bolster peace negotiations, and the meeting 
represented a coming together of Arab and 
European positions regarding the peace pro- 
: cess and its future after the election in Israel 
of right-wing Prime Minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu. 

Chirac and Mubarak, who led the Arabs to 
their first summit in six years, reviewed the 

• outcome of foe 22 June Arab summit the G7 
industrial countries meeting on 29 June in 
Lyon and the the European summit in Flor- 
ence. a week earlier. All three meetings bad 
discussed the peace process, and advocated 
the iand-tbr-peace formula. 

After their discussions, both presidents 
called for the continuation of negotiations on 
the basis of the existing accords, within the 
framework of the 1991 Madrid conference. 
“We do not want to interrupt the peace pro- 
cess. because it is in the interests of the 


whole region,” Mubarak told reporters after 
two-hour talks with Chirac on Monday night 
“But the principle of land-for-peace must be 
maintained.” He said that his scheduled meeting 
later this month with Netanyahu would decide 
how negotiations would proceed. 

Although Egypt appears to be turning to Eu- 
rope to play a more substantial unbiased role in 
the peace process, the US. Egypt continues to 
stress, remains the main peace broker in the re- 
gion. Foreign Minister Amr Moussa denied re- 
pons of tensions between Egypt and US. saying 
that the US's role as “an honest broker, helping 
both sides to reach a solution”, must continue. 

Chirac's France had already underlined its re- 
newed interest in the Middle East and the peace 


process when Paris helped broker a ceasefire 
between Israel and Lebanese Hizbullah guer- 


between Israel and Lebanese Hizbullah guer- 
rillas in April. Mubarak described France's 
stand on the peace process as “very strung”, 
while Chirac said that his views and analyses of 
the situation were very similar to Mubarak's. 

During his visit to Cairo in May, Chirac corn- 
mined Europe to expanding its role in the peace 
process. “Europe cannot only be a financier,” he 
said. “It must increase its political input so that 
it will become one of the sponsors.” He added 


that he hoped to give France's Middle East pol- 
icy “a new vitality’'. 

Contacts for Mubarak's visit bega n before the 
EU summit two weeks ago — sufficient rime for 
France “to fully comprehend the Arab position,” 
especially that of frontline states in the nego- 
tiations, according to Osama El-Baz, Mubarak's 
political advisor. “Egypt attaches much im- 
portance to the French stand, and we understand 
that France has played a major role in crys- 
tallising the European view,” he said. Chirac told 
reporters that the final statements at the three 
summits show “the collective will s up p o r tin g the 
peace process". 

Egypt meanwhile, applauded die EU and G7 
communiques which supported the land-for- 
peace formula as a principle for resolving the 
Arab-Isracli conflict The communiques called 
upon all parties in the Middle East to carry out 
their obligations under the peace process, saying 
that a comprehensive peace in the region could 
only be achieved on the basis of the principles 
of foe Madrid conference and UN resolutions. 

“The peace process cannot continue unless foe 
land-for-peace principle is adopted.” Moussa 
said. He told reporters in Paris: “Egypt Arab 
states and foe European countries are par- 


ticipating in a positive way towards building 
foe peace process.” 

Minister of Information Safwax El-Sherif 
said that Egyptian-French coordination was a 
symbol of Arab- European coordination since 
Mubarak was speaking on behalf of the Arab 
nations, and Chirac for foe Europeans. “This 
meeting is the cornerstone for Arab-European 
coordination.” El-Sherif added. Egypt's Am- 
bassador to Paris Ali Maher underscored foe 
importance of Egyptian diplomacy at this 
time, to face foe challenges and obstacles hin- 


Muoarak also met with foe head of 
France's Jewish community, Henri Haj- 
denberg whom he reportedly told that foe 
peace process “must continue because its 
completion is the best way of ensuring Israeli 
security”. 

On tiis way back to Cairo on Tuesday, Mu- 
barak stopped over for a few bouts in Geneva 
to meet with the United Arab Emirates pres- 
ident, Sheikh Zayed Al-Nahyan, to discuss 
the situation in the Middle East and the re- 
sults of the Cairo and the Paris meetings. Be- 
fore leaving for Cairo, Mubarak also met 
with UN Secretary -General Boutros Ghali. 


Opposition editor attacked 


Last Monday’s attack on Magdi Hussein, the editor of the Islamist 
newspaper Al-Shaab, has the journalist seething and Interior 
Minister Hassan El-Alfi investigating. Avnira Howefidy reports 


With its headline reading. “A barbarous attack 
on Al-Shaab’s editor”, last Tuesday’s edition of 
Al-Shaab . foe mouthpiece of the Islamist- 
oriented Labour party, devoted its front page 
and subsequent column inches in other pages to 
the attack on its editor, Magdi Hussein, by un- 
identified culprits. 

Twenty-four hours after the incident, the 
Press Syndicate issued a statement condemning 
the attack which “raises various questions in 
foe minds of journalists''. The statement point- 
ed that foe incident is the second of its kind, 
vifo the first being when the editor of Al-Waf'd 
newspaper. Gamal Badawi. fell victim to a sim- 
ilar attack in May 1995. The police has not yet 
arrested foe perpetrators. 

The statement warned that “turning a blind 
eye to such incidents, without arresting those 


who committed them, is an unprecedented, 
dangerous and un ique phenomenon that 
threatens the freedom of society and the se- 
curity of its individuals more than it threatens 
the freedom of the press and safety of the re- 
porters.” 

According to Al-Shaab 's report of foe in- 
cident. the 45-year old editor was attacked 
and severely beaten on Monday at 1 .30 in the 
afternoon by seven “body-builder” types, 
which the paper alleged weir civilian-clothed 
security men. The attack took place as Huss- 
ein stopped at a traffic light close to the Al- 
Shaab and Labour Party offices in Sayeda 
Zeinab. The seven men, claimed foe report, 
came out of two cars which had been tailing 
Hussein from the moment he left his home in 
Manyal El-Roda across foe Nile. 


When Hussein's car stopped 
at the traffic light, one of the 
two cars carrying the security 
forces sped past, cut in front of 
it and reversed into it In a mat- 
ter of seconds foe seven men 
got out of their cars, pulled 
Hussein from his car. and “se- 
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vercly beat him after pushing him to the ground. 
They broke his glasses and stole his suitcase and 
C3T keys before speeding away in their cars, with 
two motorcycles clearing the road ahead,” re- 
ported Al-Shaab. This lead story was published 
alongside two large photos of a bruised and 
blood-stained Hussein lying in hospital. 

The newspaper also mentioned that this at- 
tack was subsequent to several death threats 
Hussein received over the phone over the past 
few weeks. The threats, the paper noted, came 
after Al-Shaab published a series of “doc- 
umented” stories accusing the two sons of In- 
terior Minister Hassan El-AJfi of misusing their 
father's authority for various business gains. 

A source in foe Interior Ministry's In- 
formation Centre told the Weekly that the 
minister was “very disturbed” at hearing of 
foe attack and immediately formed a task 
force drawn from the ranks of foe Cairo Bu- 
reau of the State Security Investigations 
(SSI), to investigate foe incident. The source, 
however, pointedly remarked that after Huss- 
ein was attacked, he “refused” to lodge a 
formal complaint with foe police, as would 
any victim. Asked whether El-Alfi will an- 


swer Hussein’s accusations, the source said it 
was “very unlikely.” 

Meanwhile, foe Labour party's legal con- 
sultant Helmi Murad told the Weekly that 
Hussein will file a law suit against El-Alfi 's 
sons demanding an investigation into the sourc- 
es of their “massive fortune.” Hussein, on the 
other hand, said that he intends to seek a meet- 
ing with President Hosni Mubarak so foal foe 
president can “intervene to stop these attacks 
on journalists.” 

Hussein views this recent attack as a wanting 
by El-Alfi to end foe campaign against his two 
sons but, he said, “1 will not stop. I'll continue, 
whatever the price” hetofd the Weekly. 

Responding to questions on why he didmot 
lodge a complaint with the police, Hussein 
argued' that “the issue "has become a political, 
not a legal one... and how can I turn to the 
same authorities [for help] that I accuse of at- 
tacking me?” 

He admitted that although be sustained phys- 
ical injuries, the incident has “served” him very 
well. “We can now simply call for the removal 
of El-Alfi as we did with former Interior Min- 
ister, Zaki Badr,” he said. 
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FOR REGISTRATION WITH FULL PARTICULARS CAN 
ALSO BE FAXED. 


Water everywhere... 


JASMINE TOURIST WlUffi & /mNimffWAGE 
BRIDES OF THE RED SEA... AND HURGHADA 
PRESENT 
SUMMER TRIPS 
FROM 26/5/1996 
BY A IR- CONDI TIONED BUSES 
SHUTTLING BETWEEN CAIRO & HURGHADA. 
ACCOMODATION INCLUDES: 
(BREAKFAST-DINNER) FOR 3 NIGHTS/4 DAYS 


ONLYLE. 


375 


PER PERSON 


A SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR RESERVATION AND INFORMATION: 
18 AL-ROURSAH ST, T AWFDOA, 
HAMBURG HOTEL, CAIRO 
TEL:S7547171f765744/S790603 
OR CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


An English Language School 

Requires 

An experienced foreign native 
English-speaking manager for the primary 
and preparatory sections. 

Please phone 5863149 
9 a.m. - 1 pjn. Saturday - Thursday 


In many homes throughout Egypt gallons 
of water are wasted every day through 
leaks and inefficient plumbing. It is es- 
timated that SO per cent of Egypt's avail- 
able potable water is lost before it can be 
used: 15 per cent is lost from the water 
networks before reaching the consumer 
the remaining 35 per cent either seeps un- 
der bathroom and kitchen floors, drips un- 
heeded from leaking taps, or is flushed 
away in over-large lavatory cisterns. 

This is waste that the nation can ill af- 
ford: the internationally recognised mini- 
mum annual water requirement per in- 
dividual is calculated at 1,000 cubic 
metres. In Egypt, the average share is only 
935 cubic metres. And, while the popula- 
tion will have risen considerably by the 
year 2000, the amount of potable water 
available will remain at 1990 levels — 3.1 
billion cubic metres per year. 

But while these figures seem grim, there 
is an obvious solution — if the water 
which is currently lost was saved, it would 
go a long way towards providing foe pop- 
ulation, including those who currently do 
not have water piped into their homes, 
with tbeir water requirements for foe 21st 
century. To this end, a pioneering project 
by foe National Community Water Con- 
servation Programme fNCWCP) is raising 

awareness of the seriousness of foe situa- 
tion. and offering simple, practical ways to 
save water in foe home and public places. 

A study carried out at the Mogamma 
government building in Cairo's Tahrir 
Square demonstrated foe extent of the 
problem. During foe period between mid- 
night and 4am, when the building was un- 
occupied. 80 per cent of foe water initially 
present in pipes and lavatories was lost. 
After carrying nut repairs on seven of the 
Mogamma 's 1 3 floors, water loss was re- 
duced by 30 per cent 

The NCWCP's initial project concentrat- 
ed on the govemorates of Cairo, Ismailia 
and Suez, and implemented 100 small 
schemes in these areas, the largest of 
which was the distribution of 100,000 
plastic water displacement bags. When put 


Zeinab Abul-Gheit reports 
on an original project aimed 
at conserving precious water 


into lavatory cisterns, these bags take up 
space equivalent to two litres of water, 
saving an equivalent amount every time 
foe lavatory is flushed. “Through low-cost 
technology, this programme aims at mak- 
ing people realise that it is possible to save 
water, explained Mobamed Mahmoud, 
head of foe NCWCP's information centre. 
According to studies, foe ideal capacity 
for a lavatory cistern is 6-7 litres; the aver- 
age capacity of an Egyptian lavatory cis- 
tern, however, ranges between 8-12 litres. 
It is estimated that each household using 
the bag will save 40 litres per day. Over- 
all. the bags should save two million cubic 
metres of water annually, enough to pro- 
vide 10.000 families with miming water. 

To promote self-sufficiency, foe project 
insisted that foe bags be made in Egypt, 
although the costs were higher. “Egyptian 
money should be put into Egyptian prod- 
ucts,” argued Mahmoud. As a result of the 
scheme's success, another million bags 
will be produced to be distributed in seven 
govemorates in the next stage of the pro- 
gramme. 

Water conservation is a cost effective 
policy. It costs the Cairo Govemorate 46 
piastres to purify one cubic metre of wa- 
ter. only 10 piastres of which is passed on 
to the consumer. Therefore, it has been 
calculated that the 100,000 water dis- 
placement bags have actually saved LEI 
million. “Our aim was to make people rec- 
ognise that a small plastic bag could save 
millions of pounds,** explained Isaro Nada, 
of the Community Action Coordination 
Team, a group affiliated to the project 
“Saving drinking water means saving 
money,” added Mahmoud. “The money 
saved here should be used to provide wa- 
ter pipes for the 30 per cent of Cairo that 
do not have running water.” 

According to Ashraf Nassar, an engineer 


working in foe field of industry and de- 
velopment there are many other ways — 
in addition to being leak-free — (hat new 
technology can- help save water. One sim- 
ple example is a shower bead made with 
fewer boles, each with a smaller diameter. 
The new shower head provides ten litres 
of water every minute, in comparison to 
foe 25-30 litres from an old-style shower. 
Taps can also be made more efficient if 
foeir copper core is replaced with ceramic 
material, and proper washers can reduce 
waste by 30 per cent Spring-loaded taps, . 
and metred taps providing between 0_50-2 
litres of water in 30 seconds, are also 
products of the new technology. Used in 
public facilities in Suez, such taps have' 
saved 15,000 cubic metres a year, Nassar 
said. This saving, be added, would be suf- 
ficient to provide running water to 55 
households. 

To ensure that new system s are properly 
installed and -existing ones efficiently 
maintained, the project recognised the 
need for a well trained force of plumbers. 
To this end the project came up with a 
system for licensing plumbers, which has 
now been approved by foe Ministry of 
Manpower. In addition, the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, industrial schools and 
companies are now running training cours- 
es in plumbing for unemployed graduates. 

Promoting public awareness is another 
vital part of foe project’s work. The pro- 
gramme has gone out into foe community 
to promote itself through mosques, 
churches and social groups. Conservation 
groups have been formed in 4,500 schools 
in Cairo. Cooperation a gre e men ts have 
been reached between foe programme and 
tourist villages, with technical advice pro- 
vided and new plumbing specifications 
agreed upon. Symposiums and meetings 
have been held m local councils, and non- 
governmental organisations have agreed to 
. promote water conservation awareness. 
Water conservation programmes have 
been successfully implemented in public 
institutions like hospitals, churches, 
mosques and schools. • • - 




Egypt-US relations: 
‘cJifferences not crisis’ 


President Mubarak denied there was a 
crisis in Egyptian-US relations, despite 
differences in views on several regions 
issues. Khaled Dawoud reports 


President Hosni Mobarak’s^teraenB fois 0 

zhszs** of 


\"E earlier statements. Foreign Minister 
ribe 

■re 

issues related to foe pea ce 
dded foat sucfa^drffcwmces m views 
tonal relations and also existed 

ent of the convening of foe Arab 
meeting between President 
nt Hafez Al- Assad and Saudi 
Bin Abdei-Aziz in Damascus in 

officials were not discreet m 
that foe summit was going to take 
foe tight victory of Israeli 
,amin Netanyahu. An 
ed US Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher on his vii-iit to Israel and Egypt last 
Al-Ahram Weekly foat Vfoe US administration would have 
preferred foe summit not to have taken place. The 
statement issued by EgyUt. Syria and Saudi Arabia .after 
foeir meeting in Damascus could have been enough to 
express tbeir worries afte^r foe change of government in 

Israel” foe official said. 

Reporters who accompanied Christopher on his tour of the 
region quoted him as saying list foe American 
administration was not satisfied with all the statements 
included in foe Arab leaders' tfnal communique released on 
23 June at foe end of foeir two^day meeting in Cairo. He 
described foe communique as a^ general document, reflecting 
a variety of views ranging from (those of radical Arab 
countries such as Libya and Sudato to foe conservative 
oil -rich Gulf states. 1 

Following his talks wife Mubarak; in Cairo last week. 
Christopher reiterated the American^ view that all efforts 
should be directed towards resuming! negotiations between 
the Arabs and Israel- “All foat we am saying is fo at the 
parties should sit together and talk abfout foeir differences,” 
US State Department spokesman Nicholas Burns told 
reporters last week. - V 

During his visit to Paris on Monday, mubarak said be 
would not reach any conclusions on die future of the peace 
process until meeting Netanyahu in Cairo! after foe Israeli 
premier’s visit to Washington tins week. Mf ubarak is also 
due to meet US President BtUOioon in laye July. 

Rut fog American dismfrefiigri nn mw the! Arab summit 
was not only limited to official statements. Ipnc day before \ 
foe opening of the Arab suiranit, on 21 June*, the Washington 
- Times published a “leaked” QA report sayinw Egypt had - . 
purchased advanced Scud C missile matenali from North 
Korea, violating US laws car weapons proliferation. 1 
During the peak of the dispute between Egypt and brad 
last year over Cairo’s insistence that Tel Aviw should also 
sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty ana open its 
nuclear installations to international inspection i. foe United 


r should also 
[open ids 
vfoe United 


States stood firmly behind its “strategic ally” i^n its rejection 


of foe treaty. 

Annoyed by the firs which Egypt caused o\ 
and its lobbying of Arab commies to join its s 


: foe matrix 
id, the _ 


response was a series of similarly “leaked” CIA I reports. The 


reports quoted US officials as expressing their i 
Egypt’s maintaining of relations with Libya, an 


i stray over 
1 accusing 


Cairo of breaking the UN embargo imposed on ijripofi far 


its alleged involvement in the Lockerbie bombing hi 
which killed 270 people. A series, of repents alsfo app 
American newspapers, containing allegations o£f con 
against several Egyptian senior government officials 
leakage of repeats, however, stopped when the Crisis 
foe treaty was over. I 

Egypt, by now adept at being foe object of suAh A 
campaigns, decided to ignore the latest Scud-C fjfturoi 
Israel did not Israeli Foreign Minister David LeR'y t 
concern over reports of foe deal, while Israeli telrawia 
Channel Two added its own touch to file affair, clatii 
Egypt had also bought Scud missile launchers fformo 
Slovenia.- The Slovenian government immediately tms 
statement saying that as it did not possess Scud C nmj 
was hardly in a position to sell Scud launchers. ] 
Asked if Christopher's visit bad cleared up foe mafl 
the reported North Korean deal, a senior Egyptian dip! 
told foe Weekly : “You should ask foe Americans if tin 
matter is over. They were the ones wbo raised it in th< 
place.” He added foat Egypt’s clear stand on foie issue 
foat if there was going to be any discussion on annan* 
foe region, it should include all types of weapons, incl 
the weapons of mass destruction and highly sophistics 
nuclear weapons possessed by land." 

Cairo currently receives a total of $2. 1 billion per ye 
aid from the United States. The close relationship bet* 
the two countries since foe mid-’70s has had a major i 
in foe region, particularly during foe 1990 Gulf War at 
convincing Arab parties to take part in foe opening of: 
Madrid peace conference hr 1991. 
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ARAB REPUBLIC OP EGYPT * 
EGYPTIAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY (EXA) 
ADVERTISES ADJUDICATION NO 78/96 
SOPfLY OF CONDUCTOR ft EARTH WIRE 
ACCESSORIES FOR CAHAL ZONE 220 K.VOH.TL 

The Egyptian Ek«rkntyAufoc^mvitesHHerested . 


Atamimam AiJqy conductor & earthwire accessories for 
tfae a/m lines in one envelope system (technical+ 
commercial together) * foe specified time. The . 


equal to 2% of the total offer value. 

Technical and commercial offigs for this t^w ^n iy. 
opened at 12. O'clock noon Cairo time on 1-8-96. 

Tender documents will be available in EF„A cashier at tte 
address shown below against a receipt for paymet of 
300US dollars into account No 880/90/14 of the National 
Bank ofEgypt (main branch - Cairo) together with an 


Tendera shafl iBmam^^ for a period of 150 days after 


from tte Egyptian Bectticity Authority. 


ATT. DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
CENTRAL PURCHASES 
DEPARTMENT 

TELEX 92097 FAX; 2616512 TEL: 2616537 
ARB ASStA - CAIRO - EGYPT 
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A palace for all children 


Within the frame work of an ambitious plan adopted "by foe Gen- 
eral Organisation 'for Cultural Palaces (GOCP) in conjunction 
with the Cabinet’s Information' Centre, Kfre Suzanne Mubarak 
last week inaugurated die first specialised cultural, palace for 
handicapped and non-handicapped children. Rania in»rfi«f re- 
ports. ‘ " 

The bi-level palace, offers children a variety of services in- 
chiding a small workshop for plastic arts, science clubs, theatre, 
puppet shows, a library and musical activities: Also pact of the 
centre is a computcrjcjub .which provides thexhildren with spe- 
cialised training and use of the Internet . 

Praising the efforts exerted m establishing this unique project, 
Mrs Mubarak said that the cultural palace “includes, everything I 
could have dreamed of for handicapped children." The new pal- 
ace also houses a special library and studio, stocked with state- 
of-the-art equipment for recording songs and stories for blind 
children. These studios, she added, will also be used to produce 
special cassettes for handicapped children. Mrs Mubarak rec- 
ommended that these tapes be distributed to different cultural 
palaces in various govemorates. 

Commenting on foe project, Hussein Mahran, head of the 
GOCP, said that the new centre is part and parcel of the Read- 
ing For AH festiyal sponsored by Mrs Mubarak. This new cen- 


tre. be added, 'will provide children with foe proper environment 
under which they can nurture and develop their skills and tal- 
ents. The palace, said Mahran, is an integrated information cen- 
tre that encompasses all activities related to die needs of chil- 
dren and is linked to other specialised children's cultural 
palaces throughout the country. 

“This will help encourage children to perform their music 
shows in other palaces," be said. To help the children learn how 
to use die equipment there will be several highly-qualified train- 
ers in different fields. 

The GOCP, said Mahran, plans to. establish a new children's 
cultural palace every year to help " meet the “cultural” re- 
quirements of Egyptian children. New, specialised cultural pal- 
aces are currently being built in foe govemorates of Menoufiya, 
Sohag, Menya, Qeoa, QaKobiya, Kafr A 1- Sheikh and Beheira. 

At foe inauguration of this centre, Mrs Mubarak attended a 
puppet show staged by handicapped and mentally challenged 
children.. Fatma EJ-Ma'dul, the director of the palace and pro- 
ducer of the show, said tint foe palace offers talented, handi- 
capped children an excellent opportunity, to participate in plays 
and concerts.. By engaging in these activities alongside other 
children, handicapped children wQl be able to lead a more 
stable' life, foe' said. 



Intellectual honours 


The state’s annual merit and incentive awards for achievement in literature, the arts and social science 
have been met — for the first time in years — with approval. Amira Howeldy applauds the winners 


“1 was very happy, not because 1 
got one. myself but because it is- 
the first time in 30 or 40 years 
that force women have received 
foe state's merit awards," re-' 
crpient Latife El-Zayyat told Al- 
Ahram Weekly upon the an- 
nouncement of the state’s 1995 

annual Merit and Incentive 

Awards .for '; distinguished j? nad 
achievement in literature, the arts _ 
and social science. 

True enough, foe honours, first awarded in 1960 
and marked by a gold medal and LE5.000, had, m 
recent years, gained the repu t ati on of ignoring wom- 
en and currying fevour with officialdom. 

Candidates for fo« merit awawfc am w immated by 
universities, the Arabic Language Academy and 
other literary and artistic societies. Candidates for. 
the incentive' awards nominate themselves. Two 
years ago, the Higher Cultural Council, the body af- 
filiated to foe Ministry of Culture which chooses the 
final recipients, announced that it was raising the 
value of the award from LE5.000 to LE25 ,000 in re- 
sponse to criticism of their low amount. However, 
foe rise has not, been passed on to this year’s award 
winners. 

According tp ' Gaber Asfour, head of die Higher 
Cultural Council, foe decision Was drafted ‘into a 
law that has not yet been passed by foe People's As- 
sembly. “It’s out of ou- hands now" he told die 
Weekly. “Perhaps the People's Assembly had more 
important laws to deal with, like the press law." 

In literature, this year's merit awards went to 
prominent Islamic advocate and TV personality, 
Mustafa Mahmoud, aged 75, novelist Latifa El- 
Zayyat, aged 73, and critic Badawi Tabana. The arts 
award went, to film director -Henry Barakat and. 
painter Tahia Hafim. Aisha Rateb, professor of in- 
ternational law and fanner minister of social affairs, 
social scientist Said Ashour, histori an Yunan Labib - 
Rizq and professor of philosophy Fuad Zakaria won 
the social science awards. Recipients of 16 in- 
centive awards included prominent musician Ah- 
med El-Saedi and cartoonist Mona Abul-Na&r. . 



Latifa El-Zayyat Labib Rizq 



Tahia Halrm 




Henry Barakat Aisha Rateb 




Said Ashonr 


Badawi Tabana 


Aisha Rateb, generally accepted as Egypt’s most 
popular social affaire minister, is a professor at Cai- 
ro University and was Egypt’s fast woman am- 
bassador. As minister for a seven-year stretch, her 
policies, oriented towards reinforcing women’s stat- 
us and community service, often stirred con- 
troversy. In 1977 she resigned from office in protest 
at the late President Anwar El-Sadat's summary dis- 
missal of the food riots of January of that year as a 
“thieves’ uprising". Rateb returned once a gain to 
the academic fold, where she had been the first 
woman on foe international law staff of Cairo Uni- 
versity’s Faculty of Law and the first woman on the 
- Faculty’s councfl. Her published works include The 
23rd of July Revolution and International Arab Re- 
lations. . ... 

Tahia Halim is. best known for her prolific paint- 
ings inspired by-Nubia, which foe visited many 
times before it was submerged under foe Aswan 
High Dam. The themes of most of Halim's wesk are 
derived from Egyptian folklore, creating what crit- 
ics consider a unique school of art In 1959 she 
opened the School of Printing, and in 1969 foe re- 
ceived foe state's incentive award for her painting 
“More dun stone". In celebration of the artist’s 
work, H-Gomhoraiya National Theatre last month 
staged a play about her life story. 

Philosopher and prominent writer, Fuad Zakaria 
was flung from the ivory towers of academia into 
the political lime light in foe early seventies when 
he wrote a series of articles attacking Nasserist au- 
thoritarianism after Sadat's Corrective Revolution. 
Zakaria pursued tins trend when he answered -Mo- 


hamed Hassanein Heikal's Autumn of Fury — (a 
criticism of Sadat's 1981 arrest campaign) in his 
book Furious for how long? Although Zakaria has 
written extensively on German philosophy and the 
modem schools of philosophy, he is more famous 
for his political views and his public debates, es- 
pecially his discussions with leaders of the Muslim 
Brotherhood at the Doctors' Syndicate. Zakaria was 
also editor of Fekr Mu'asser (Contemporary 
Thought), the only Arab magazine specialising in 
social and philosophical issues. 

Mustafa Mahmoud is a graduate of Cairo Uni- 
versity’s School of Medicine, and a specialist in 
chest diseases. He turned to journalism in 1957 and 
became one of foe most prolific authors of his time, 
writing over 30 novels, short stories mid plays in ad- 
dition to hundreds of articles and many books which 
reflected has famous shift from existential atheism to 

Tslamigin. 

Mahmoud is perhaps best-known for his TV pro- 
gramme, broadcast in Egypt and in many parts of 
the Arab world, in which be tries to explain foe links 
between modem science and Islamic docotrine. He 
is famous also for the mosque and hospital he es- 
tablished in Mohandessin in 1975 which cany his 
name. Thousands of people visit foe mosque, par- 
ticularly at feast times 

Henry Barakat has directed memorable films such 
as Afwah We Arczneb (Mouths and Rabbits) and Al- 
Haram (The Forbidden). He directed his first docu- 
mentary film. Traffic In Alexandria, in 1939, and his 
first feature film Always in My Heart in 1946. 

Writer, literary critic and professor of English lite- 


ratre Latifa El-Zayyat was raised in a family of na- 
tionalists, and began her political activities as an 
En glish literature student at Cairo University. Her 
long history of political commitment, stretching 
from university demonstrations in 1946 to her im- 
prisonment under Sadat's sweeping arrest campaign 
in 1981, earned her the reputation of an activist in- 
tellectual. El-Zayyat has also remained active as 
head of the Committee for the Defence of National 
Culture, which is currently lobbying against normal- 
isation with Israel and foe formation of a Middle 
East market El-Zayyat* s latest work. Search Cam- 
paign — Personal Ropers was published in 1994. 
According to prominent critic Ali El-Raai, El- 
Zayyat “faas always been afire with energy". Her 
award was long overdue, he added. 

“There is no doubt that this years* awards are — 
generally — far better than in previous years’," El- 
Raai told foe Weekly. “It is also an indication that 
foe selection process is working well." While de- 
scribing the choice of three women, including El- 
Zayyat, as “very pleasing", he believes the selection 
process would work even better if voting procedures 
were changed. In bis view, the direct affiliation of 
the bodies concerned with foe nomination pro- 
cedures to the Ministry of Culture has always given 
foe ministry the right to “control" foe final results. 

But Asfour sees it differently. “We do not ‘con- 
trol’ anything; we are the body which receives foe 
nominations, goes through the bio-data of the nom- 
inees and then transfers them to the voting com- 
mittee." 

The committee includes such prominent figures as 


Naguib Mahfbuz, Aisha Abdel - 
Rahman and Lutfi El-Kholi. 
However, such a committee, As- 
four added, would never be able 
to reach a complete consensus: 
“There are generation gaps, cul- 
tural and political differences and 
various schools of thought, which 
is pan of our rich cultural life. 
Mustafa Mahmoud" How could these people ever all 
— agreeT Some had applauded 
Mustafa Mahmoud’s award, 
while others were disappointed. But tins was only to 
be expected, argued Asfour, in a diverse society 
. “where some people even consider a great laureate 
Ifln* Mahfbuz as an infidel". 

Critic Mahmoud Amin EI-Alem, while agreeing 
that the selection was an improvement on previous 
years, maintain ed that this year’s selection “should 
have been better". The Higher Cultural Council, he 
said, should not have followed the habit of “bal- 
ancing the award winners" — selecting both sec- 
ularists and Islamists, for example. However, he 
hailed Fuad's Zakaria' s selection as a “genuine ap- 
preciation" of the man. 

Two years ago the awards came under fire in foe 
national press because some of them had gone to 
cabinet mini sters and other official figures, in what 
seemed to be exercises in back-slapping and flattery. 
Compared to foe early years of foe awards in foe six- 
ties — the golden age of modem Egyptian culture’ 
— when foe honours went to people such as Zaki 
Naguib Mahmoud, Abdel-Rahman Ei-Sbarqawi and 
Zald T ulaima t. 

But this year's prizes might be an attempt to re- 
store the golden age of the state's merit and in- 
centive awards, especially as most of foe recipients 
are at the peak of their c a reers. “We are in a strange 
transitional era” says El-Alem, “where things are 
changing and unclear, but we have every reason to 
be optimistic." 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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On Thursday, 15 March 1900, seven of- 
ficers of the Egyptian army were brought, 
under heavy guard, into foe main reception 
ball in Abdm Palace, where they remained 
standing unt9 Khedive Abbas Hehni H ap- 
peared. After 9 short time,. Ffis Royal 
Highness entered into foe company. of the 
minister of war,- foe deputy sirdar of foe 
Egyptian army and a number of senior 
generals. The castigation die khedive de- 
livered to these officers marks the conclu- 
sion of a relatively unknown chapter in 
Egyptian history. 

He told them, “I summoned you before 
me today in order to inform you of my 
grave distress -at your deeds. You have 
brought disgrace to foe Egyptian army and 
you have therefore been expelled from tire 
military service in wbiph you are no long- 
er fit to serve. I have issued the orders to 
strip you of your ranks and medals so that 
it may be known that I always sttppott foe 
sirdar and approve of everything he has 
done to improve foe system of the Egyp- 
tian array." 

The seven officers so castigated were 
captains Mahmoud Effendi Mukhtar and 
Hassan Effendi Labib, firet lieutenants' 
Mustafa Effendi Lutfi, Saleh Effendi. Zaki 
and Mohamed Effendi Tawfiq, and second 
lieutenants Ahmed Effendi Shaker and 
Abdel -Hamid Effendi Shukry. 

This “occurrence" to which the khedive 
referred had preoccupied public Opinion 
over the previous two months. However, 
before learning 'the nature of tins “oc- 
currence," we must review the circum- 
stances that prevailed during tire last year 
of the 1 9th century. 

After the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
succeeded in recapturing Sudan, most of 
the Egyptian army was relocated to Om- 
durman in northern Sedan. Organised in a 
maniwr that would guarant ee die British . 
foe greatest control, foe ar my c onsisted of 
soldiers of Sudanese or Egyptian -peasant 
origin, junior officers from foe Egyptian 
middle class and senior officers, mostly 
British with a minority from Egypt’s Turk- 
ish aristocracy. ... . 

Hardly had the Bntish regained Sudan • 
than they entered foe Boer War in South 
Africa, or the Transvaal War as Al-Ahram 
referred to it. After numerous setbacks, the 
British decided to call in Ixwd TCftchener . 
of Khartoum, who had been sirdar of the 
Egyptian army. Kitchener's successes in 
the campaign to bring down the Mabcha 
regime were considered to have given him 
extensive expertise in tire an of military 
conflict in the African arena. 

Ccmcurrent with these devefopmeuts was 

nascent Egyptian nationalist movement 
which gained momentum after Mustafa 
Kamel began p wWicati ogrfAf-Lrwfl (The 
Banter)" January 1900. 
launched a vehement camp a ign agftiost toe . 
Ineio-Egyptisn Condominium Agreement 

f ago and on 19 January; foe newspaper 
anoenred wreathed mbiaekto mourn foe 

fi^sTamiveisaiy of this agreement JR* 

pewsp a P er’s itan gnigii had a jaofotmd ef- 
am* oQ public opaHon,>paiticmarly o® . 
{has- mid-level officers of Egyptian nod- 


dle class origin. 

Against tins background, we turn to the 
“occurrence” that precipitated the dis- 
charge of seven Egyptian officers. 

We get our first glimpse of the story in 
Al-Ahram of 2 February 1900. Al-Ahrrzm's 
article is based on reports that appeared in 
three other national newspapers. It first cit- 
ed a report that appeared in AI-Muqattam 
under the headline “Soldiers’ mutiny” to 
tire effect that tire Ministry of War had is- 
sued orders to strip Egyptian army soldiers 
stationed in Omdnrman of their arms. Af- 
ter refusing to comply at first, two Su- 
danese battalions eventually turned in their 
1 weapons. Le Progres Egyptien’s version, 
cited in Al-Ahram, was. slightly different. 
Le Progres reported that soldiers in Om- 
durntan had violated military regulations, 
provoking army officers to take the pre- 
caution of ordering them to hand in then- 
weapons. Two battalions refused at first 
and then complied. According to the Egyp- 
tian Gazette, however, the officers ordered 
the solders to hand in their weapons be- . 
cause, tire weapons themselves were de- 
fective and had caused several unfortunate 
accidents. At first the soldiers of the two 
S udanese battatioos. misinterpreted the or- 
ders as a sign of mistrust, even though 
they eventually comp lied without incident. 

Al-Ahram then offered its own version 
of tire incident “When we reported tins 
news about stripping the solders of their 
arms a little over a month ago, we <»]y 
made scant mention of it because in- ■ 
telligence sources denied h. However, 
people who have recently arrived from Su- 
dan in f orm us that rancour has not only as- 
sailed the hearts of foe Sudanese bat- 
talions, but soldiers and officers in tire 
whole of tire Egyptian army. It is littie 
wonder 'tint such anger and resentment 
have mounted. The British taken (heir 
arms from Omdurman and sent them via 
Cairo to the Cape of Good Hope. This is 
.the secret behind stripping tire Egyptian 
soldiers in Sudan of their Weapons, weap- 
ons that are not the property of tire British 
but of foe Egyptian crown.” ’ 

That Al-Ahram put its finger mi the true 
cause behind foe “incident of foe solders" 
is supported by the private papers of Sir 
Reginald Wingate, who had just taken up 
office as governor-general of Sudan only a 
month earlier, Wingate relates that, on 28 
January 1990, the 14th battalion of the 
Egyptian army had rioted and raided an 
arms depot in Omdunhan. The only way 
the British commandos could re-exert 
their control was to threaten that a large 
British force was on its way to tire Su- 
danese capital to suppress them. Ac- 
cording to Wingate, Egyptian officers in 
foe Sudanese battalion had incited the ri- 
- oting, ' in 1 protest •? against tire Arigfo- 
Egyptian Condonrinium Agreement ■ of 
1899, against pay reductions and against 
rumours that, after tireir victory in Sudan, 
they would be transferred to South Africa 
to take part in the Boer War. 

. Al-Ahram' s suspicions were further con- 
firmed by a report by a journalist “who is 
bCtieved to be a German residing in, 
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Egypt", as the palace confidant Ahmed 
Shafiq wrote in bis memoirs. The report, 
which Shafiq says “distressed the khedive 
for several days due to the salient truths it 
revealed", said that the actions of the 
Egyptian soldiers merited praise, not pun- 
ishment They were just in their demands 
that their salaries should not be reduced to 
less than that of British officers. “Is the 
skin of an Egyptian worth less than tire 
skin of an Englishman?" he asks. More- 
over, the condemned soldiers did no more 
than to protest “tire pillaging of Egyptian 
arms for use in South Africa. Yet you [the 
British] did nothing to punish the thieves!" 
Undoubtedly tire German journalist’s pas- 
sionate defence of the Egyptian officers, 
‘‘whose names should be etched on brass 
plaques in commemoration of tireir glori- 
ous patriotic deed", was motivated by Ger- 
man' antagonism toward the British over 
tire Boer War. 

Having sensed these truths, Al-Ahram' s 
position was markedly d i fferent to that of 
ATMuqattam, tire Arabic- language mouth- 
piece for tire British occupation. On 3 Feb: 
rusty, beneath the headline “The Affair of 
the Soldiers”, Al-Ahram commented, / 
“Some [referring to Al-Muqattam\ refer to ' 
the incident as 'mutinous’, in spite of the 
fact that it is really a question of tire sol- 
diers pressing for their rightful demands 
after entreaty and petition failed. These are 
tire Egyptian soldiers who were victorious 
in Sudan. Yet they have received no — 
motion and no increase Jn pay. Then; to 
add insult to injury, tire British command- 
ers ordered their commanding officers to 
perform the ignoble task of stripping them 
of their arms and ammunition.*' 

The demand for just and equitable treat- 
ment voiced in AJ-Ahram had, in fact been 
submitted in writing to the sirdar by Ab- 
del-Gawad Bey. commander of the fifth 
regiment. However, Abdel-Gawad was or- 
dered to retract his petition, which “deeply 
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distressed and embittered his fellow sol- 
diers and colleagues”. 

After having fought and won an arduous 
battle, constructed foe railroads, built foe 
governor’s palace and foe officers’ club, 
“when tire time came to hand out pro- 
motions and awards, the Egyptian soldiers 
had to stand by as others were rewarded”. 
This sentiment, expressed in Al-Ahram, 
was shared by other newspapers: Al- 
Mu’ayid. Egypt's first nationalist news- 
paper, and the recently launched Al-Liwa , 
which took foe occasion to assert that tire 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium Agree- 
ment, which gave foe British virtual con- 
trol over Sudan while Egypt retained only 
no minal sovereignty, was little less than a 
catastrophe. 

Indeed, from foe moment it was signed, 
this arrangement for foe dual administra- 
tion of Sudan had precipitated growing 
disgruntlement among Egyptian officers 
stationed in Sudan. A group of them 
formed a secret society called Al-Muwada 
(Amity) that began to correspond with 
prominent Egyptian politicians and the 
khedive himself, expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with British policy in Sudan. 
At the same time, foe offices of Al- 
Mu 'ay id and Al-Liwa were flooded with 
1 caters complaining of tire circumstances 
of Egyptian officers in Sudan. The in- 
formation that they revealed and foe fact 
that they were unsign e d suggest that the 
authors were the self-same officers. 

Al-Ahram unequivocally aligned itself 
with the nationalist position. To Al-Ahram, 
the “affair of the soldiers", as it insisted on 
referring to the incident in Omdurman, 
was clearly an instance of legitimate re- 
sistance. Whenever possible, it refined al- 
legations of mutiny, as was the ease in an 
article that appeared on 7 February 1990: 
“The Egyptian soldiers and their officers 
in Sudan are not rebels or mutineers. They 
are distressed by the fact that they have 


been stripped of the weapons for no sound 
reason, leaving them soldiers without 
arms, as though they were children gath- 
ered in tiie street to play football. If we 
were to picture those 20,000 soldiers 
stripped of their aims, we ourselves would 
be sorely troubled. Therein lies the source 
of agitation, but not rebellion or mutiny." 

The rift over how to interpret the in- 
cident in Omdurman reached the pinnacles 
of power, pitting foe palace against the 
British high commissioner. On 10 Feb- 
ruary, Lord Cromer met with die Egyptian 
prime minister and asked him to advise foe 
khedive to issue a decree declaring the 
Egyptian officers rebels. Abbas II refused. 
To Al-Ahram the British demand stank of 
“pure politics” to which foe palace re- 
fused to yield. Instead, Abbas responded, 
“1 have therefore asked the sirdar to relay 
to all officers and soldiers my command to 
abide by the law.” _ 

This formula was unacceptable to Win- 
gate. He asked the high commissioner in 
Cairo to seek a more harshly worded de- 
cree in which the officers would be de- 
clared mutineers. Abbas yielded to British 
pressure and issued a second decree, 
which Al-Ahram described as “more 
strongly worded than the first, although it 
still does not accuse the officers of mu- 
tiny". Lord Cromer was still dissatisfied, 
and perhaps in answer to Al-Ahram' s 
prayers that “political manoeuvring over 
this issue would cease", the khedive dis- 
patched a telegram to the sirdar in Omdur- 
man that would ultimately settle matters. 

In his telegram, the khedive expressed 
his regret over foe fact that foe re- 
belliousness that was exhibited by some 
soldiers had not yet been resolved. He 
hoped that foe sirdar would exercise his ut- 
most wisdom in managing the affair and 
that the investigations would be conducted 
with exacting thoroughness. As for those 
officers who were charged with mutiny, 
they should be tried before a military tri- 
bunal in accordance with the military 
code. 

In so writing, according to Al-Ahram , 
“the khedive has deferred the accusation 
of mutiny to foe investigatory process", 
which brings us to the final ptase in this 
chapter — the trial. 

After deliberations with all die regi- 
ments, it was decided to form an in- 
vestigatory board made up of a majority of 
Egyptian officers and chaired by a British 
officer. Brigadier General Jackson. The 
board also included foe commander of the 
fifth regiment. General Ferguson, and four 
Egyptian brigadiers. The composition of 
the board inspired confidence in Egyptian 
public opinion. “No doubt foe sirdar was 
careful to compose the board in this man- 
ner, so as to convey to the army his good 
intentions and clear conscience,” com- 
mented Al-Ahram. 

For a period of 10 days, there was a curi- 
ous silence m tire press over the trial. Then 
on 26 Februaiy, Al-Ahram published the 
Special Military Order Promulgated in 
Omdurman. 

This 10-day news blackout before sen- 


tencing informs us both of the speed with 
which military trials tod; place and of the 
secrecy in which they were conducted. 
The ruling itself used die term “in- 
subordination", a purely military term that 
fell short of accusation oi* “mutiny" cla- 
moured for by the prooccupation news- 
papers. It was farther noted in Al-Ahram ‘ 
that foe board’s rulings “received the full 
approval of the government of His Royal 
Highness foe Khedive”. 

The individual sentences against the of- 
ficers themselves read more like a mas- 
sacre. Captain Mohamed Effendi Mukhtar 
of fee 14th Sudanese battalion was held 
“directly responsible for the in- 
subordination that occurred in his bat- 
talion, and the board unanimously rules to 
discharge this officer from the service of 
His Royal Highness the Khedive". First 
Lieutenant Mustafa Effendi Lutfi of the 
same battalion received the same sentence. 
However, with regard to Second Lieuten- 
ant Ahmed Effendi Shaker, fee board ad- 
vised clemency, “in view’ of his youth and 
inexperience”. 

Moving to the 1 1th Sudanese battalion. 
Captain Hassan Effendi Labib was held to 
be the “major offender" and therefore dis- 
charged. Corporal Bilal El-Nur was sen- 
tenced to be “ s t rip ped of his rank, placed 
in the disciplinary block for a period de- 
termined by His Royal Highness the Khe- 
dive and afterwards dishonourably dis- 
charged”. 

From the eighth infantry battalion. First 
Lieutenant Saleh Effendi Zaki was dis- 
charged and Second Lieutenant Mustafa 
Effendi Mohamed El-Shami’s name had to 
be “placed at the bottom of the list of sen- 
iority in the rank of second lieutenant". 

Two days later, a second set of rulings 
was pronounced against other officers 
found guilty of insubordination. Captain 
Mohamed Effendi Helmi was put on pen- 
sion and First Lieutenant Mohamed Ef- 
fendi Tawfiq and second lieutenants Ab- 
del-Hamid Effendi Shukri and Idris 
Effendi Abdallah were discharged. 

In fee wake of this incident British army 
authorities had to devise measures in order 
to ensure discipline within the ranks. Ev- 
idently their policy of “divide and con- 
quer" within foe army was unsuccessful. 
The “insubordination" proved that, even 
though Egyptian officers were put in 
charge of Sudanese regiments in foe hopes 
that separate] language and culture would 
keep them apart. The Sudanese soldiers 
obeyed their Egyptian officers when they 
were instructed to raid foe arms depot. At 
the same time, the British wanted to en-. 
sure that foe sentences against foe officers 
would be a deterrent against future acts of 

insubordination. Hence, the khedive's 
summoning of the condemned officers to 
Abdeen to castigate them personally. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of AJ-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 
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Rice ban 

A government de- 
cision banning 
the cultivation of 
rice in many ar- 
eas of Egypt has 
left farmers anx- 
ious about their 
future, reports 
Reevn Leila 




The Ministry of Public Works and Water 
Resources, in coordination with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, issued a decree on i 
May prohibiting many areas in Egypt from 
cultivating rice. The ban, which will be 
implemented in June next year, is due to 
water shortages, the government says. The 
govemorates of Sbarqiya. Beheira, Kafr 
El-Sheikh. Damietta and DaqahJiya are 
fully exempted from the government or- 
der. as are four districts in Gharbiya Gov- 
emorate — Kafr El-Zayyat. Tama. Sam- 
onoud and El-Gbarbiya — and one in 
Fayoum Govemorate — Kom Osheera — 
because of the high salinity of the soil 
then*. The decree reduces the area of rice- 
growing land from 1.6 million to 900,000 
fed dans. The decree has been opposed by 
some on the basis that it will lead to a 
sharp increase in rice prices. 

Abdel-Hadi Radi, minister of public 
works and water resources, told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that Egypt’s quota of the Nile's 
water is 5.5 billion cubic metres. This 


amount should be sufficient for Egypt’s 
agricultural, commercial, industrial and 
household needs. “How can the govern- 
ment provide about 240 million cubic me- 
tres of water for 1.6 million feddans of 
rice? When 9.000 square metres of water 
are needed per feddan, it's a massive 
amount of water. The government cannot 
afford this amount for the time being. We 
have to be cautious with water, because if 
we aren't, by the year 2025 Egypt will be 
suffering from a severe water shortage," 
said Radi, 

The government plans gradually to re- 
duce rice-cultivating land to 700.000 fed- 
dans by the year 2000. Those who violate 
the decree will lace a fine of LE400 per 
feddan of illegal rice crop and 10 piastres 
for each cubic metre of water used to ir- 
rigate the rice. 

Abdel-Wahab Ghazi, head of the Irriga- 
tion Department at the Ministry of Public 
Works and Water Resources, also ex- 
plained the reasons for the ban. “Egypt's 


agricultural land is divided into five ar- 
eas," he said. “The decree bans rice cul- 
tivation in three areas and all owes it is the 
rest. The present area of 1.6 million fed- 
dans is considered unnecessarily large, 
whereas 700.000 feddans will suit per- 
fectly the quantity of water coming from 
the High Dam." 

Egypt's 1995 rice harvest was estimated 
at 4.8 million tons, compared to 4.5 mil- 
lion tons for the year before. Wholesalers 
and fanners expect production to decrease 
drastically after the new decree comes into 
effect. But Saad Nassar, head of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Centre, which is affili- 
ated to tbe Ministry of Agriculture, dis- 
agrees. Reducing the area of land 
cultivating rice, be said, does not mean at 
all that production will be reduced. The 
Ministry of Agriculture will increase the 
productivity rate of each feddan from 240 
tons to nearly 344 tons by using new kinds 
of fertilisers, he explained. 

In a visit conducted by Al-Ahram Weekly 


to Kom Osbeem, one of tbe districts which 
will be affected by the ban, the fanners 
were unhappy. They want the new decree 
to be revoked. "The high price of rice 
helps us to pay our debts," said one fann- 
er. “Most of the farmers take loans. Not 
being able to grow rice will mean all of us 
will suffer from the accumulated debts we 
owe to the Principal Bank for Develop- 
ment and Agricultural Credit" 

.Another fanner, Nasr Abdel-Fattah, 
claims cultivating rice is profitable, due to 
its high productivity rate. He sells his rice 
for LEI ,200 a ton. “Tbe rice stays only 
three months in the land, which means it is 
cultivated quickly,” said Abdel-Fattah, 
"Cotton, on the other hand, has to be left 
for seven months in the ground and ex- 
hausts it! 1 ' 

Ibrahim Khallaf is a former who is wor- 
ried about his land. “I cannot stop cul- 
tivating rice. The salinity of my land is 
very high. Cultivating rice washes the 
land If I stopped, the land would be de- 


graded,” be said For Khallaf. water short- 
age is not a good reason to stop cultivating 
rice. “I know why we are suffering from 
water shortages. Israel is stealing our wa- 
ter from the El-Salam Canal in Sinai. I be- 
seech the government to stop this stealing 
so that we can cultivate our rice,” be com- 
plained 

Another rice cultivator, Abdel-Rahman 
Badawi, appeared defiant “I will pay the 
LE400 fine per feddan and cultivate rice in 
my land,*' he said “My land is very small 
and rice is very profitable. So why do they 
want me to stop cultivating rice? This is 

unfair -” 

According to Saiah Abdel- Wanees of 
tbe Ministry of Agriculture tbe .countzy’s 
welfare is much more important than that 
of individuals'. Those banned from cul- 
tivating rice have been told to grow m a i ze 
instead “Maize is nearly as profitable as 
rice, since it does not need as much water 
as rice,” said Abdel-Wanees. “Talk about 
formers not being able to pay their debts is 


nothing more than ridiculous arguments. 
Tbe formers do not trust us. They think 
that the government wants to harm them, 
which is totally untrue." 

Mohsen Tawfik. an agricult ural ep- 
gineer, suggests that the government 
should ensure that there ore areas in which 
cultivating rice is permitted in every gov- 
emorate. If this solution is not suitable, 
“the government has to make use of the 
bann ed areas to cultivate other crops that 
can be exported,” Tawfik said 

So liman El-Ashry, a rice wholesaler, be- 
lieves that decreasing the area of land cul- 
tivated by rice will increase rice prices in 
the domestic market and deprive the treas- 
ury of the money gained from exporting 
the rice harvest's surplus. EI-Astay ex- 
pects that rice prices will increase by not 
less than 20 per cent “Tbe private sector 
will rush ahead and pul huge quantities of 
rice into storage in order to control its 
price. I think the government has to find a 
solution to this problem." he said. 


Healing textiles malaise EU partnership debated 


The deteriorating state of Egypt’s tex- 
tile industry remains a cause for con- 
cern to the government, and was the 
subject of discussion at a recent meet- 
ing of the People’s Assembly’s In- 
dustrial Committee, where Public Sec- 
tor Minister Atef Ebeid spoke about 
the problems faced by 31 Egyptian 
textile companies. 

Ebeid cited various factors as being 
behind -the deteriorating condition of 
the industry: excessive dependence on 
bank loans — at a 17 per cent interest 
rate — for investment in company in- 
frastructure: the concentration on pro- 
ducing low-quality subsidised cotton 
products: the failure to make optimum 
use of imported equipment; the recent 
rise in cotton prices, especially since 
today cotton accounts for 75 per cent 
of production inputs compared to 50 
per cent in 1990: the 15-20 per cent 
rise in wages over the last few years; 
the long-time failure to compete in 
world markets; and the failure to keep 
abreast of latest developments in the 
world textile industry. 

According to Ebeid. privatisation 
will provide solutions for these prob- 
lems. however he urged the committee 
not to expect miracles, because “the 
textile industry in Egypt is still .not in 
a position to overcome these problems 
in a short time." 

The Industry Committee also re- 
viewed a report by the Central Aud- 
iting Agency (CAA). on the per- 
formance of seven textile companies 
affiliated to the Holding Company for 
Cotton and International Trade 
(HCC1T). 

The report emphasised that the new 
liberalisation policies, especially in the 
agricultural sector, have left textile 
companies in a very difficult position 
in terms of severe financial imbalances 
due to the rising cost of cotton. Ac- 
cording to the CAA report, rises in 
cotton delivery prices from an average 
of LE300 in 1991 to more than LE5Q0 
last season has led to a sharp increase 
in production costs in HCCIT's textile 
companies. Worse still, the lack of fi- 
nancial liquidity, the modest marketing 
capacity, a historical record of large 
debts owed to banks, huge unsold in- 
ventory and severe technical problems 
have all conspired to bring about huge 
losses in six of the seven companies. 

Topping the list is Establishment In- 


The People’s Assembly has re* 
centiy turned its attention to 
the deteriorating state of the 
textile industry. Gamal Essam 
El-Din examines the problems 
and possible solutions 


dustriel Pour La Soie ct Le Cottonis 
(ESCOl. According to tbe report, 
ESCO has registered total losses over 
the last four years amounting to a stag- 
gering LE219.9 million. These huge 
losses have resulted from ac- 
cumulating debts owed to banks, 
amounting to LE 143.5 million, the 
failure to achieve any increase in sales 
due to the lack of coordination be- 
tween production and marketing tar- 
gets. severe technical problems re- 
sulting in the company only being able 
to work at 64.S per cent of capacity, 
and the rise in the value of the unsold 
inventory to LE9.7 million. 

Another loss-making company is Al- 
Nasr Spinning. Weaving and Knitting 
Company tChourbagi). Chourbagi's 
losses in June 1994 hit around LE32 
million, while it’s overall losses over 
the last four years climbed to a total of 
LEI 09.6 million. The company owes 
LEI 9.8 million to the National In- 
vestment Bank, and has unsold in- 
ventoiy worth LE9.5 million, while 
sales have declined by LE3.9 million. 
However, the report showed that 
Chourbagis’ debtors list includes some 
private sector companies with LE3.S 
million-worth of delivered goods, Iraq, 
which owes LEI million, LE4.7 mil- 
lion owed by department stores, and 
LEI 87.000 owed by cooperative so- 
cieties. 

A third company cited in the report 
is the Middle Egypt Spinning and 
Weaving Company, which registered 
losses of LE34.7 million in 1993-4, 
while the overall losses in the last four 
years amounted to LEI 30.7 million. 
Once again, the CAA attributed these 
losses to the huge debts owed to banks 
(LEI74.2 million), in addition to the 
outdated equipment at the company's 
factory, and the failure to recover 
debts for LE88.8 million's worth of 
goods sold to around 12 clients in 
Egypt and LE4 million's worth of 


goods sold to Iraqi clients. 

The only HCCIT company which se- 
cured a surplus was the General Jute 
Products Company. Due to demand 
for the company's product, cotton 
sacks, the company achieved a surplus 
of LEI. 06 million in June 1994, al- 
though it suffered losses from pre- 
vious years of LE4.5 million. 

In its review of the industry, the 
People's Assembly's Industry Com- 
mittee also heard the points of view of 
various textiles experts, from both the 
private and public sector. 

Mohamed Farid Kb a mis, chairman 
of the Federation of Egyptian In- 
dustries and a private textile producer, 
asserted that the Egyptian private sec- 
tor has recently achieved remarkable 
successes, especially in terms of ex- 
ports of ready-made garments. “How- 
ever, the picture in the public sector 
looks very bleak, and the deterioration 
in public textile companies naturally 
leaves a negative impact on the pri- 
vate ones.” said KLbamis, who called 
upon the state to find “daring solu- 
tions” such as introducing a fast settle- 
ment of these companies’ debts, di- 
vesting them of their unproductive 
assets, providing easy and cheap ac- 
cess to cotton, and creating a good 
package of incentives to workers in 
tbe textile industry. 

Mohamed Abul-Enein, a private tex- 
tile and ready-made garment producer 
from Port Said, attributed the rising 
losses in public textile companies to 
long-sranding mismanagement. Worse 
still, he added, because these com- 
panies have remained under state pro- 
tection for over 40 years (in terms of 
subsidised cotton prices and available 
local markets), they had been quick to 
suffer the effects of liberalisation. He 
called on the state to find a fast solu- 
tion to the “cotton equation”, by al- 
lowing Delta-based textile companies 
to import cheap short-staple cotton 
from non-USA markets. Tbe Ag- 
riculture Ministry currently bans Del- 
ta-based textile companies from im- 
porting foreign cotton for fear of 
transmitting foreign diseases to cotton 
plantations in the Delta. Abol-Enein 
also suggested that textile workers 
should be offered a new package of 
incentives and that small-scale private 
textile producers should be offered 
easy and soft-term credit 
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Leading economists, experts and officials 
came together last week to attempt to an- 
swer the question, “How Egypt can benefit 
from its partnership agreement with the 
EU7\ This question was the tide of a con- 
ference, organised by the Egyptian Centre 
for Economic Studies (ECES), where par- 
ticipants looked at various models of ec- 
onomic integration as well as the free trade 
agreement which the EU has already con- 
cluded with Tunisia and Morocco. 

Pharmaceuticals and textiles were two 
main sectors in Egypt which participants 
debated as to how they will be affected by 
the proposed partnership. 

Arvind Subramanian, resident repre- 
sentative of the International Moaetaiy 
Fund, mentioned in a paper presented to 
the conference and co-prepared by Moiis- 
tafa Abdel-Latif of die ECES, that the EU 
agreement will have limited incremental 
impact on die pharmaceutical indusuy, 
mainly because this sector is already ex- 
posed to international competition since 
tariff barriers on pharmaceutical imports, 
whether from the EU or elsewhere, are al- 
ready very low. 

Concerning Intellectual Property Rights 
and patent protection on pharmaceuticals, 
Subramanian said that any change in 
Egypt’s patent protection “should be as- 
signed not to the EU agreement, but to the 
Uruguay Round’s Trade Related Aspects 
of Intellectual Property Rights Agreement 
< TRIPs)." 

In recent years. Subramanian explained, 
both foreign companies and the private 
sector have come to play a greater role 
than tbe public sector. He pointed out that 
the public sector's share of production fell 
from 70 per cent in 1984-85 to about 40 
per cent today. 

While foreign -owned factories produce 
their drugs under License from parent com- 
panies, according to Subramanian, only 40 
to 50 per cent of the production of the local 
private sector is patented. 

“Production under licence happens only 
because indigenous firms cannot buy the 
active ingredients from cheaper sources or 
because the technology and know-how are 
not readily available from other sources," 
SubramamaQ said. 

The number of pharmaceuticals pro- 
duced without patent is expected to in- 
crease over the next few years and will ac- 
count for 10 to 30 per cent of the total 
market, Subramanian predicted. “This seg- 
ment of the market will become vulnerable 
once the obligations of the TRIPs agree- 
ment have to be complied with.” 

He said that the short-term effect of the 


Egyptian industrial goods may 
not benefit much from the EU- 
proposed partnership. In fact, 
they may be getting better terms 
within the framework of GATT. 
Niveen Wahish investigates 


implementation of TRIPs is that prices will 
increase, economic welfare wiU fall and 
profits wifi go mostly to patent owners, 
which in Egypt's case arc likely to be the 
foreign companies. 

However TRIPs allows developing coun- 
tries a 1 0-ycar transitional period for the 
local industries to adapt 

On the other hand, Subramanian said that 
the draft EU agreement requires Egypt to 
provide protection for Intellectual Property 
Rights (IPRs) in line with “the highest in- 
ternational standards.” Subramanian said 
that this will not have any significant con- 
sequence cm the pharmaceutical sector. 
However, he pointed out that “the draft 
agreement adopts the principles of com- 
petition policy that govern the free move- 
ment of goods within the EU." He ex- 
plained that once the agreement goes into 
effect, these principles would also" apply to 
Egypt. 

Mohamed Abol-Enein, of Abul-Enem 
pharmaceutical industries, voiced the opin- 
ion of pharmaceutical producers saying 
dial “the 1 0-ycar transition period granted 
to developing countries is our right, why 
should we wave it aside?" Without the 
time to gather the needed technology and 
conduct research, he warned. “We will dis- 
appear from the market” 

Hanaa Kheireddin, professor of econom- 
ics at Cairo University, said that Egyptian 
textile products already enjoy, within the 
1977 protocol agreement, duty-free access 
to EU markets with the exception of cotton 
yams and fabrics which are restricted by 
quotas. 

According to Kheireddin, tbe agreement 
proposes the removal of tariffs and quan- 
titative restrictions on the trade of textiles 
between the two parties. 

She said that even if these quotas were 
lifted as a result of the agreement, this 
would not add much since these quotas 
were never met anyway. On the other 
hand, she added, these quotas guarantee 
Egyptian yam and fabrics a certain portion 
of the market 

In the meantime, Kheireddin explained, 
the agreement, when implemented, will not 


only expose Egyptian industries to fierce 
competition, but the Egyptian government 
will also lose the tariff revenue collected 
on imports of EU origin. Moreover, she be- 
lieves that the elimination of tariffs on EU 
imported raw materials may lead Egyptian 
manufacturers to import from EU suppli- 
ers. even if they are not up to standard. 

The Uruguay Round Multi Fiber Agree- 
ment involves* the gradual phasing out of 
quantitative restrictions ever a 1 0-ycar 
transition period. And although it nils for 
a reduction of tariffs, it does not rihrmnw* 
them. 

“The proposed EU agreement goes be- 
yond the requirements of the Uruguay 
Round, which do not eliminate tariffs. - 
said Kheireddin. 

In the EU proposal, Egyptian yams and 
fabrics wiU enjoy duty-free entry into foe 
El> market, whether the cotton or yam 
originates in Egypt or elsewhere. How- 
ever, the same will not apply for Egyptian 
ready-made garments whteh will only ben- 
efit from ihedoty-free treatment if the fab- 
rics used were either produced in Egypt or 
imported from the EU. 

Gala I El-Zorba, a leading textile man- 
ufacturer, told conference partici pa nts that * 
the EU-agrccmcnt is important for the tex- 
tile industry, depending on the text of foe 
agreement. 

He expressed his discomfort with foe 
ralcs-of-origin related articles saying that 
“The rules of origin do not offer any ad- 
vantage to the industry. If they are changed 
they may." 

Zorba stressed that ready-made garments 
represent 50 per cent of Egyptian exports 
of textiles which in turn represent 50 pa 
cent of Egypt’s exports of manufoctured 
goods. 

With these figures in mind, he said that 
tbe rules of origin in the current text are 
unfavourable to the Egyptian rising export- 
ed emed garment industry. He suggested 
that foe proposed agreement adapt the rales 
of origin as placed by the World Trade Or- 
ganisation because “they are more liberal". 

Stressing another issue. Zorba said that if 
the EU offers similar arrangements, re- 
garding preferential treatment, to Egypt’s 
competitors, then “we lose our compar- 
ative advantage and will di sap pe ar from 
the marker." 

Despite holding some reservations 
against the text of the agreement, Zoiba 
still believed that the EU is an investment 
in the future since it will eliminate the cost 
of customs which would give Egypt, as a 
partner in the agreement, a co mpara tive ad- 
vantage over competition. 


EAB share sale 


IN A MOVE designed to increase its capital by 20 per cent, the 
Egypti an- American Bank (EAB) placed two million shares for sale 
to the public on July 2. The sale of the shares is expected to add 
LE20 million to tbe bank's current LEI 00 mill ion in capital. One 
quarter of tbe shares will be earmarked for the bank’s employees 
while the rest is for the public. 

According to Karim Oosy, senior manager of EAB's Retail Bank- 
ing and Communications Department, the increase in total equity 
will allow the bank to expand its loan portfolio. In addition, it will 
increase the bank's “single obligator limit”, which raises its ceiling 
on loans to a single entity. Central Bank of Egypt (CBE) regu- 


~ «vuj oupuuiu. uku ujc auj&ic uuugaiur lunii snouta not exceed Zj 
per cent of the total equity. 

“Going public,” said Ohsy, “goes hand-in-hand with the govern- 
ment's privatisation programme.” 

Each share will be priced at LE60, with a minimum of 50 shares 
per purchase required. Public subscription is scheduled to «vw»h« 
for a month but, if the offering is fully covered, subscription will be 
closed after 10 days. 

• The EAB, which has a paid-up capital of LEI 00 million, is jointly 
owned by the Bank of Alexandria (51 per cent) and the Amex Hold- 
ings Corporation (49 per cent). 


Vacation-land 


RECENT statistics reveal that Egypt’s tourism revenues wit- 
nessed an increase for fiscal year 1995-1996. According to an ec- 
onomic report published by the Central Bank of Egypt, the coun- 
try's tourism revenues reached 5 1.7* billion during the period 
from July to December of fiscal year 1995-1996, a 30.4 per cent 
increase over the revenue from same period the year before. 

The number of tourists also increased during tha t same period, 
reaching, according to the report; l.S million, an increase of 19.6 
per cent. Most of this increase took place last October and No- 
vember when Cairo played host to several international tourist 
conferences. This increase included tourists from European coun- 
tries, especially France, Italy, England and Germany. Tbe num- 
ber of tourist from Eastern Europe, especially Russia, also wit- 
nessed a marked increase. About 108,000 Russian tourists came 
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port said 

In addition, 26.5 per cent more tourists from the Americas and 

™ P® cent from Asia cbose Egypt as a vacation spot this fis- 
cal year. 

The lumber of tourist nights reached 12.5 million during the 
period from July to December 1995-1996, an increase of 28.4 
p® cent over the same period last year, the report said. 

y^torafiom European countries topped the list in terms of 
the number of tourist rnghts. surpassing last year’s figure by 
82.1 per cent Visitors from the Americas spent 41 1 «er cent 

tourists'fi^ Asia 
443 per cent more tourist 

nights to the country this fiscal year. 


Italy backs artisans 


ITALIAN Ambassador Francesco Alois) de Lardcrei met with foe 
president of the Artisans’ Syndicate, Ahmed Abdel-Kader Gfra- 
neima, on the occasion of foe completion of foe joint l ialian- 
Egyptian professional training centre for woodworkers. 

Tbe project’s goal is to provide young Egyptian students whh'foe 
knowledge and technical skills necessary to successfully enter the 
labour market After, completing their training, selected students 
will be placed m firms operating in tbe field of wood production. . ■ 


'vmunent s gener 
e private sector k 


al plan to fight unemployment arid promote 
■ Egypt 

AS3 4 million grant from the Italian government was used forth 
centre s construction and teacher t rainin g “ sea lorm 

In, foe future, foe syndicate will manage the cm™.'. 
which are expected to draw nearly 200 shidais mnnalty 
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Walking with Arafat 


On 27 June, Binyamin Netanyahu's chief political 
advisor, Dore Gold, met “secretly” in Gaza with Pal- 
estinian PresidentYasser ArafeL it was fee first di- 
rect encounter between fee new Israeli government 
. and fee FLO leader. The next day — in a bevy of in- 
terviews granted to fee Israeli press — Netanyahu 
declared feat he would oped “channels of com- 
munication. at all levels” wife the Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority (PNA), including Arafat “if h is im- 
portant jfor the state of Israel”. . 

The meeting and Netanyahu’s comments were 
viewed in Israel as fee first cracks in fee quarantine 
imposed tty fee Israeli government on Arafat since 
fee elecoops. As Shimon Peres warned Netanyahu in 
his first Knesset speech as opposition leader, “I am 
not ashamed to say I walked wife ArafeL You will 
too”. The new Israeli le ad er is likety to walk slowly 
but walk nevertheless, and for fee same motives feat 
drove Rabin to shake Arafat’s hand and Peres, at 
times, to hold it peace, and fee complex relation 
peace has wife Israel's notion of security. 

The Gold>Araftt meeting was prompted, say sourc- 
es, less by Arafat's chagrin feat be was being ignored 
by fee Israeli government in favour of his deputy 
Mahmoud Abbas, wife whom Gold had met earlier, 
than by reports from brad's security forces of “a de- 
terioration m cooperation” between them and their 
PNA cotmtaparts since Netanyahu assumed office. 

Chi 13 June^ leaks surfaced in fee Israeli media feat 




Security concerns dominated the first direct yet low-key encounter in Gaza between PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat arid the new Israeli government, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 


the PNA’s Preventive Security chiefs in the West 
Bank and Gaza, JIbril Rajoub and Mohamed Dablan, 
had warned fee Israeli government that, should it 
"suspentF its cooperation wife them and Arafat, they 
might “suspend" their persecution ofHamas. 

Rajoub later denied the reports, insisting feat, “un- 
der Arafat’s orders”, fee PNA would continue fee 
same security policy as existed prior to the elections. 
But fee message was understood. On 26 June, Ne- 
tanyahu ordered the resumption of Israel-PNA secur- 
ity contacts at fee local, district and regional levels in 
Gaza and fee West Bank. The next day he dis- 
patched Gold to meet ArafeL 

In Gaza, Gold reportedly assured Arafat of fee Is- 
raeli government’s commitment to the peace pro- 
cess, promising meetings between fee PLO leader 
and senior cabinet ministers, including Netanyahu, 
“when necessary”. But be also listed alleged PNA vi- 
olations of tire Oslo agreements which must be cor- 
rected if the process is to resume. Chief of these, ac- 
cording to Netanyahu, is for fee PNA to demonstrate 
its recent “clear capacity” to combat Hamas and Is- 
lamic Jihad, not “qthemerally”, but as “a mutter of 
course”. 


The notion that the PNA's hunt after its Islamist 
opposition is either “recent” or “ephemeraT is cer- 
tainly news to Palestinians. Nor only to them. On 18 
June, Amnesty International published its annual re- 
ports for 1995. And the chapter on Israel reveals just 
how little difference the Israeli- PNA driven policy of 
“peace wife security” has m&fes to Palestinian human 
rights in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Israeli security forces, says Amnesty, continued to 
hold 19 to 4,000 Palestinian political prisoners dur- 
ing 1995, used “systematic torture” in their inter- 
rogations of detainees and killed 49 Palestinians, in- 
cluding several “in circumstances suggesting they 
had been extra-judicially executed”. The only nov- 
elty about the report is that these absolute violations 
of Palestinians’ human rights have been compounded 
by the PNA In 1995, fee PNA, says Amnesty, also 
arrested upwards of 1,000 Palestinians in fee self- 
rule areas, “many without charge or trial”, and was 
responsible for the death of four Palestinians while in 
its custody. 

Since tire report was written — and especially wife 
the PNA’s mass arrest sweeps that followed the sui- 
cide attacks in Israel, these abuses have worsened. 


The PNA has currently in its prisons anywhere be- 
tween 900 and 1,200 detainees, many of them in- 
terned without legal warrant or judicial scrutiny. Ex- 
detainees tell of appalling prison conditions with 
“poor food, no medical treatment and no access to 
fee outdoors”. 

One ex-detainee from Gaza (who. typically, re- 
fused to be identified) describes how he was beaten 
with cables stuffed wife wires every day for 1 8 days. 
“In the end I confessed I was a member of Hamas* 
military wing,” be says. “I know others who con- 
fessed their wives were Hamas members. We would 
have confessed to anything”. 

The saddest result of the PNA’s ruthless adoption 
of Israel's security priorities is how little protest they 
have caused, whether on fee Palestinian street or, 
more culpably, within an increasingly pliant Pal- 
estinian media. But there are signs that the situation 
may he c hanging. 

On 26 June, the head of the Palestinian In- 
dependent Commission for Citizen's Rights, Dr 
Eyad Sana], was released after spending 16 days in 
PNA custody. For Sarraj’s lawyer, Khader Shkirat, 
the fact that the PNA quietly dropped fee “drugs” 


and “assault” charges brought against his client vin- 
dicates the view that the real cause behind Sarraj’s 
detention was his outspoken criticism of fee PNA’s 
human rights record. 

But, says Shkirat, the release would not have oc- 
curred had it not been for the Palestinian High Court 
demanding from fee PNA the reasons for Sarraj’s ar- 
rest. pressure exerted on Arafat by members of the 
Palestinian Legislative Council and a handful of Pal- 
estinian noo-govetnmental organisations which 
raised Sarraj’s case publicly. A similar coalition is 
being built to demand fee release of 10 Palestinian 
students from Btrzeit University who have been de- 
tained in PNA prisons without charges or trial for 
over 100 days. The Palestinian High court has re- 
quested a written explanation from the PNA’s inter- 
ior minister as to why the students are still being 
held. The PNA’s interior minister is Yasser ArafeL 

The Gold meeting and the Palestinian High Court’s 
rulings reveal precisely Arafat's dilemma in the new 
Likud era. On fee one hand, the PLO leader may be 
convinced that the only way be can proceed towards 
statehood is by demonstrating to Likud (as be dem- 
onstrated to Labour) that be and fee PNA are 
“sound” on Israel’s security needs. On fee other — 
and as long as be bases fee PNA’s security policies 
exclusively an these needs — fee struggle in the self- 
rule areas is likely to be less for a state than about the 
kind of state it is. 






Peace stalemate 
spells 

Lebanese disaster 
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The fate of South Lebanon remains hostage to regional developments 
and the upcoming American elections, reports ZeSna Khodr from Beirut The remains of a Palestinian guerilla basebTsoutheast Lebanon 
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The region is at a dangerous 
crossroads wife Israel’s new 
Prime Minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu holding on to his hard- 
line peace policies and fee Ar- 
abs insisting Israel must respect 
the principle of exchanging 
land for peace. The current 
stalemate in the Middle East 
peace process bodes ill for Leb- 
anon which, when thing s go 
wrong in fee region, often pays 
fee price. 

The dramatic political chang- 
es in the region may have far- 
reaching repercussions. Arab- 
Israeli peace negotiations are 
ft rwm and fee possibility of 
them resuming in fee near fu- 
ture seem remote. The current 
stalemate makes Lebanon, par- 
ticularly the south, the biggest 
loser. 

Entile Kboury, a columnist in 
fee conservative daily An- 
Nahar, predicted five possibil- 
ities if fee stalemate continues: 
“Either the peace process will 
be frozen and Lebanon will 
have to bear the co n seq u en c es 
of fee stalemate which will be 
reflected in the situation in the 
south. The region would enter a 
state of ‘no war, no peace’ 
which would please Isael since 
it will continue to occupy Arab 
lands and expand settlements. 
The cycle of violence and ex- 


tremism may increase in the 
area, deteriorating fee regional 
security situation. Resistance 
activities against Israel in the 
south and attacks inside Israel 
proper might escalate prompt- 
ing Netanyahu to carry out a 
large scale military operation. 
Or Arab unity may result in in- 
ternal division in Israel and lead 
to fee collapse of the present 
hardline gov ernmen t ” 

Meanwhile, the military situa- 
tion in southern Lebanon and 
the western Bekaa continues to 
deteriorate in spite of the April 
ceasefire understanding. 

Israeli warplanes socketed a 
base belonging to the anti- 
Arafat Palestinian National Lib- 
eration Organisation in the east- 
ern Bekaa Valley, just seven 
kilometres away from fee Syr- 
ian border. The group, beaded 
by former Fatah Colonel Abu 
Moussa, had claimed re- 
sponsibility for an attack which 
killed force Israeli soldiers in 
fee West Bank last week. Days 
earlier, fee resistance carried 
out eight attacks in one day 
against Israeli troops and their 
allied militia in the zone they 
occupy in South Lebanon. Is- 
rael responded by shelling a 
number of villages in the south. 

The escalation raises fee 
question of how fee Likud gov- 


ernment wifi deal with Leb- 
anon. Western sources were 
quoted by fee local press as 
say ing that an Israeli military 
strike is eminent in the next few 
months while others ruled out 
fee possibility until after foe 
American elections in No- 
vember. 

According to Ghassan Mu- 
kahhal, fee head of the inter- 
national desk at the leftist daily 
As-Safir, fee region is passing 
through a wait-and-see period 
until Prime Minis ter Binyamin 
Netanyahu maps out a clear 
poHcy. “1 do not think Israel 
will cany out a large-scale at- 
tack against Lebanon at the 
present Netanyahu has no 
clear-cut policy yet We are all 
waiting to find out what it is, 
especially vis- vis Lebanon 
which be has not talked much 
about We also have to wait for 
the American elections and 
maybe only after they arc held 
will Netanyahu declare his true 
policy." 

Commenting on the flare-up 
in the south, fee American am- 
bassador to Lebanon, Richard 
Jones, said be anticipated more 
violence despite a call for calm. 
“1 think foe situation in foe 
south is very serious. 1 don’t 
think violence in the south ben- 
efits any of the parties’ inter- 


ests. But this is a disagreement 
we’ve had for some time and I 
expect unfortunately that it will 
continue. The situation will be- 
come clearer after Netanyahu’s 
visit to Washington next week,” 
be said. 

Speculation has been floating 
around in fee local media for 
fee past week about a possible 
surprise Israeli pull-out from 
South Lebanon ami fee western 
Bekaa. This scenario, which has 
been reportedly on foe nego- 
tiating table in the United 
States, ultimately aims at cor- 
nering Syria. 

“This proposal was suppos- 
edly propounded to foe Amer- 
ican administration by a re- 
search institution in foe US 
before former Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitshak Rabin was as- 
sassinated last November when 
Syrian- Israeli peace nego- 
tiations were deadlocked The 
aim was to comer Syria and 
take away its trump card — 
South Lebanon [Syria is the 
main power broker in Leb- 
anon]. It would be an attractive 
option for Israel. Netanyahu 
will be able to build an image of 
a peacemaker and Israel will be 
able to achieve its long-time 
goal — to separate the Syrian 
and Lebanese tracks of nego- 
tiations with Israel.” according 


to a local daily. 

But most observers here do 
not believe a surprise with- 
drawal will take place. “Israel 
has the problem of finding 
some sort of ar ra n g ement for its 
proxy militia in fee south, fee 
so-called South Lebanon 
Army. They cannot just with- 
draw and abandon them. Israel 
also has to worry about its se- 
curity." Rajah Khoury. a col- 
umnist said 

Mukahhal also down played 
the speculation of an Israeli 
withdrawal from Lebanon, say- 
ing that Israel will not leave 
without anything in return. 
“Talk of a surprise Israeli with- 
drawal is nonsense for many 
reasons. The Likud government 
considers a pull-out an im- 
portant card in negotiations 
with Syria. It just won’t leave 
without any benefits. Israel 
won’t withdraw without an 
agreement with Lebanon and 
Syria because it wants security 
guarantees not just promises. 
Also, a pull-out without a peace 
treaty or some kind of tm agree- 
ment would spell victory for 
fee resistance movement It 
would make Syria’s position in 
foe Arab world strong since it 
succeeded to liberate land with- 
out making any concessions to 
Israel." 


Whether or not reports of an 
Israeli pull-out are founded it is 
highly unlikely that an y major 
development will occur before 
fee November elections in the 
United States. The Netanyahu- 
govemment must also make 
clear its stance because if it in- 
sists on its hardline position, it 
may destroy fee peace process. 
This Israeli intransigence is be- 
ing confronted by extensive in- 
ter-Arab contacts. 

The Arabs are stressing the 
peace process must remain 
based on foe principle of ex- 
changing land for peace. Ne- 
tanyahu has ruled out ex- 
changing land for peace and 
called for talks without prior 
conditions, "Negotiations wife 
Israel will not resume unless 
they are based on fee land for 
peace formula,” Lebanese For- 
eign Minister Fares Boueiz 
said 

The upcoming period is ex- 
pected to be precarious. The 
fete of foe five-year old Arab- 
Israeli peace process will be de- 
termined in fee wake of the de- 
cisions and policies adopted by 
the concerned parties in the 
near future. In the interim. 
South Lebanon will remain hos- 
tage to regional developments 
and the upcoming American 
elections. 




Turkey’s shifting bedfellows 

Turkey’s moderate Islamic force is a hair’s breadth away from power, writes Sarnia Nkrumah 
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On 8 July fee Turkish parliament will 
decide fee fete of its first Islamic prime 
minister. Barring a no confidence vote, 
Necmitten Erbakan, leader of fee pro- 
Islamist Welfare Party (Refeh), will 
head a coalition government for foe next 
two years. 

But all is not well with Refeh’s part- 
ner, the right-wing True Path Party 
(DYP) headed by Tansu Ciller, wbo is 
now deputy prime minister and foreign 
minister in the Re&b-DYP coalition. In 
two year’s time, she is set to become 
prime minister under a four-year rotating 
premiership. But this prospect now 
looks uncertain. 

This week, foe Turkish media, dom- 
inated by secularists, was rife wife spec- 
ulation that fee DY? members of parlia- 
ment opposed to the coalition deal will 
block foe newly formed government’s 
rise to power. So far, eight DYP deputies 
have resigned from the party in protest at 
Ciller’s deal with foe Islamists, and 
around 20 more are opposed to foe new 
coalition. 

A number of DYP rejectioniss have 
defected to former Prime Minister Mrsul 
YUmaz’s Motherland Party (ANAP) 
whose own coalition with the DYP 
flopped after only 100 days in office due 
to fee personal rivalry between Ciller 
and Yilmaz. 

Refeh and the DYP have 288 sears in 
par liament (158 and 134 seats re- 
spectively). If the number of defections 
increases, the balance could further tip in 
favour of the rejectionists. 

There are other forces to be reckoned 
with. The Grand Unity Party (BBP) wife 
seven wt* In parliament could be in- 
strumental in blocking fee confidence 

vote. The BBP is an ultra-nationalist 

block known for its pro-Refah ten- 
dencies, but it opposes shelving corrup- 
tion probes against Ciller. The BBP will 
back fee government if its members are 
promised certain positions. This would 
only further strain the coalition. 

As things stand, “deputies in the 550- 
seat parliament are evenly divided be- 
tween those who support fee newly 

formed government and those who opr 
pose it”, wrote the Turkish Daily News. | 

Against these threatening obstacles to 


his rise to power, it is little wonder feat 
Erbakan is treading carefully. When re- 
vealing the coalition government’s pro- 
gramme, he conspicuously left out Re- 
feh ’s vehement criticisms of Turkey’s 
pro-Western stance. 

In the aftermath of fee coalition deal, 
Erbakan’s statements could hardly be 
distinguished from those of fee secular 
parties. Recently. Erbakan has not re- 
iterated his dr ea m of an Islamic common 
market, his pledge to scrap interest rates 
or his intaition to review Turkey’s cus- 
toms union agreement with fee Eu- 
ropean Union. 

Erbakan’s compromising stance in- 
dicates that his assumption of power 
does not imply an end to secularism in 
Turkey. Rafoer, h spells fee rise of a 
moderate, democratic religious patty. It 
is this very moderateness which helped 
him win fee largest share of votes in last 
December's elections in spite of fee sec- 
ular tendencies of fee mighty military 
and financial forces. Secularists and pro- 
Western ere will take heart at his appar- 
ent about-turn, hoping feat it will be eas- 
ier to control fee Isfeazists in a coalition 
government than as a political opposi- 
tion. The DYP will act as a buffer 
against Refeh’s ambitions for closer ties 
wife fee Islamic world and steer fee ad- 
ministration closer to its traditional 
Western allies. 

For Ciller, entering a coalition wife 
Refeh was a question of political sur- 
vival When negotiating a coalition deal 
Ciller asked Erbakan to bah fee corrup- 
tion charges which parliamentary com-; 
mitrees are filing against her. Standing 
before fee Supreme Court would put an 
end to Ciller’s political career. It remains 
to be seen whether Erbakan will grant 
her this reprieve. After all it was Refah, 
backed tty Jbe ANAP, which launched 
charges of corruption against Ciller. 

Erbakan knows feat he is taking a risk. 
His party fought cm an anti -corruption 
platform. Many Refeh supporters are not 
happy to see Ciller sharing power wife 
their leaden. It was reported that Ciller 
received parcels stuffed with niqabs 
through the post 

But being the shrewd politician that be 
is, Erbakan is aware of his party’s strong 


points. The Islamists will control fee la- 
bour, housing, justice, agriculture, cul- 
ture and finance ministries. In this way. 
Refah will continue to do what it does 
best* appeal to fee poor by maintaining 
its grip on the social service networks it 
promoted. Erbakan also announced that 
bis government is committed to setting 
up a just taxation system. 

However, by abandoning key cabinet 
positions such as defence, interior and 
foreign affairs. Refeh has made un- 
avoidable yet important concessions. 

Erbakan’s recent studiously vague 
statements allow for more than one inter- 
pretation. His government will respect 
strategic treaties signed by Turkey ex- 
cept those deemed to be against the 
country's “national and security inter- 
ests”. Yet Refeh has publicly opposed 
fee military pact signed with Israel last 
February as well as fee US-led multi- 
national force based in southeast Turkey 
to protect fee Kurds in northern Iraq. 

This year Turkey has stepped up its at- 
tack on Kurds in northern Iraq. Last 
week, Turkish troops killed dozens of 
Kurdish guerrillas in a cross-border raid 
against a rebel base in northern Iraq. In 
response, fee Kurdish Workers Party 
carried out its first suicide bombing this 
week, killing nine soldiers in a cer- 
emonial parade in Tunceli 

Knowing that the military has fee final 
say on Ankara’s Kurdish policy, the Re- 
fah leader conceded that “fee state's 
fight against separatist terrorism will 
continue wife all its vigour”. A seasoned 
political veteran who served in a pre- 
vious government that was overthrown 
by fee generals cannot afford to appear 
antagonistic. Erbakan knows feat foe 
military is watching him closely. 

At the same time. Erbakan is keen to 
stress that Turks and Kurds are all Mus- 
lims and that he will try to resolve foe 
problems through “Islamic fraternity”. 
Like his predecessor Yilmaz. he has 
pledged a gradual lifting of the state of 
emer g ency in fee southeast of the coun- 
try. He will let the DYP, which controls 
foe defence and interior portfolios, tack- 
le the complex issues -like social order 
and human rights. 

Should foe Arab world start worrying 


lest Etbakan reneges on his earlier state- 
ments to review foe Turidsb-Israeli mil- 
itaty pact and improve Turkey’s re- 
lations with the Islamic world? Turkey is 
ethnically and geographically connected 
to Iraq, Iran and Syria. Refeh’s con- 
ciliatory statements during foe campaign 
days have already earned the approval of 
its Islamic and Arab neighbours. The 
Syrian daily Tishrin said foal Damascus 
was ready to resolve fee problems strain- 
ing its ties wife Turkey under Erbakan's 
leadership. 

But political analysts agree that Turk- 
ish reality means that fee secularist prin- 
ciples on which the republic were built 
73 years ago cannot be abandoned — at 
least not overnight. “The concessions 
Refeh and foe DYP made were their only 
means to attain power. Erbakan’s about- 
turn could be viewed as an set of polit- 
ical manoeuvring,” said Ahmed Fuad 
Metwali, professor of Turkish studies az 
Ain Shams University in Cairo. 

But Refah has not risen to foe centre of 
power from a vacuum. It has capitalised 
on the right’s failure to deliver econom- 
ically. Turkey’s crippling debts, mount- 
ing inflation and rising unemployment 
gave him an opening. 

Secularism exists side by side with a 
strong Muslim tradition, which is no- 
ticed in small towns and villages, fee fo- 
cus of Refah’ s campaign. “Around 99 
per cent of its population is Muslim. As 
in all non-Arab Islamic countries, Turks 
are strongly attached to their religion. 
Yet every member of parliament has to 
swear on oath to protect democracy and 
secularism, the principles of Turkey's 
first republic. On Turkish identity cards 
only foe word Turkish appears; there is 
no mention of religion or ethnic back- 
ground,” said Metwali. 

The stage is set for a dangerous battle 
of wills in the Turkish corridors of pow- 
er. Erbakan’s campaign promises may 
turn out to be mere rhetoric, or he may 
be waiting until he is secure at foe hehn 
before showing his erne colours. In foe 
meantime, foe Arab world waits hope- 
fully and foe West looks on cautiously as 
Turkey remains entangled in foe evo* 
shifting coalitions of its conflicting polit- 
ical forces. 
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The Secretary-General of the Vietnamese Communist Party 




Mnai adsninvJedges the applause of party supporters during an impromptu walk-about in Hanoi on ljoly (photo: Router) 
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The word from Sri Lanka is that Kumaraturiga is on 

S talking terms with her island nation's Tamils, but not 
with its Tigers, writes Gamal Nkrumah from Colombo 


Sri Lanka is kaleidoscopic. Some- 
rimes die island rums away from the 
sea and shuts up like a clam. Then 
again it is like an orchid adrift in the 
ocean. Sri Lanka's economy lays firm 
anchor on the country's Indian Ocean 
shores, but its soul has historically 
been closer to its central heartlands 
— a boisterous tropical bonanza tem- 
pered with Buddhist serenity. Tem- 
ples like those of the ancient capital, 
Amiradhapura; the lakeside delight of 
Kandy with its annual Perahera fes- 
tivals; marvels like the Aukana Bud- 
dha, Adam's peak, where man sup- 
posedly fell from heavenly grace: and 
die tea gardens of Nuwara Eliya, tow- 
ering 6,000 feet-up in verdant moral- " 
tains streaked with blood red. earth, 
footpaths, are all in the interior. 

AU these inland treasures are re- . 
positories for the ethnic Sinhalese 
majority’s cultural heritage. The IS 
per cent ethnic Tamil minority of Sri 
Lanka has far fewer heirlooms in the 
country. Its ancestral homeland is 
southern India. In Sri Lanka, the 
Tamil Tigers’ war cries have been a 
clap of thunder reverberating through' . 
the island's tropical skies. 

And blood, not caressing balmy 
breezes, was uppermost in my mind 
as I bumped into General Anuruddha 
Ratwatte, Sri Lanka's deputy defence 
minister and minister of irrigation, 
power and energy. I was on my way 
to meet his sister. Prime Minister Sir- 
imavo Bandaranaike, ai her official 
residence in Colombo, Rosmead 
House, an elegant whitewashed co-. 
lonial building set against crimson ■ 
bougainvillaea and ornamental palm 
trees. “We will talk with the Tigers 
only after we have tamed them," Rat- 
watte told Al-Ahram Weekly. 

The Libera tion Tigers of Tamil Ea- 
lam (LTTE), at the height of their, 
power, ran everything north of the 
town of Vavuniya where Tamil peo- 
ple predominate. Today, they have 
been flushed out of most of these ar- 
eas. General Ratwatte told the Weekly 
that 70 per cent of the war against the 
Tigers had been “successfully com- 
pleted". But the Tigers disagree. "The 
strategy of General Ratwatte is an old 
s tory," warned an editorial in the 
LTTE's official publication, Vid- 
uthalai Puligal. “He expected that 
when the north falls, the east will au- 
tomatically fall, the north being the 
axle of the wheel of the struggle. The 
new story is that he is going to lose 


the east also, when he is ‘Unable- -Tamil Tigers’ war hit the inter- 
swallow the north fully, even -after us- ' - national headlines. Now the flow of 
ittg full strength.” ~ ' foreign tourists — Arab, Western and 

Prime Minis ter Bandaranaike Japanese — has dwindled to a trickle, 
chipped in. She gave a blow-by-blow and Sri Lanka’s tourism potential re- 
historical account of political develop- • mains untapped, 
meats in Sri Tanka and of’ examples —"‘On her birthday on 29 June, Sri 
of both -the cooperation- abd -tlttr ri-‘‘"'Lankan President Chandrika Ban- 
valries between' the Islam's 1 "major-) 1 - daranaike Kumaratunga assembled 
ethnic and religious grot^s .■Eariief-4a . ''foreign reporters at her official res- 
the week. General Raiwatte , had~Un- ' idfence. Temple Trees. M I have made 


veiled a commemorative statue erect- 
ed by the Sri Lanka Aimed Forces at 
Gerambe. It was an emotional event 


it clear tha t we are waging war 
against the LTTE and not against the 
Tamil people," she assured ter listen- 


for the Sinhalese majority who con— ers. “We have to redress the genuine 
stitute over 74 per cent of the' island's :’ grievances of the Tamil people. This 
population* of 24uullk^ ,, GttttttnlJe, , 'iin j ^ , -is exactly foe objective of the polit- 
cehtrai Sri j Lanka, is “a historic-plaeo Tchl package of foe government” She 
which had beep foe battlegroundufos— «then revealed that the Northern Prov- 
the sacrificing -of thousands: of: Kan- -'force Resettlement and Rehabilitation 
dyan [Sinhalese] heroes -in ^fieroefoat-' "'Authority had been set up earlier in 


ties against foe Portuguese, Dutch and 
British colonialists." General Rat- 
watte explained. 

Known to ancient Arab travellers as 
Serendip, Sri Lanka’s history is any- 
thing but serene ^Serendipity is key Jo 
foe islanj&^typracteTjjdg^ fiBpoftb 
beaches BetoftSi tempesta***®. antfccb» 
quened hi&ffT^ - . The Porttifed&e Kulefi 
the Arabs, foe Dutch chared away the 


June, 500,000 Tamils had been re- 
turned to the northern Jaffna pe- 
ninsula and citizens committees bad 
been established to assist in foe heal- 
ing process. President Kumaratunga 
appealed to international aid donors . 
tq^assist in foq, implementation of a • 
$275 million farah^tahpn .plan for' 
the war-ravaged Jaffna peninsula, a -■ 
former stronghold of the Tamil Ti- 


Portuguese, foe British cut- the. Dutch - gets. She was serious about peace and 
down to size and seized the bountiful ' deadly serious about development; 
isle. The British brought Tamil people poverty and unemployment lie at foe 
from southern India to work in the-tea^.^oot of the war. . 

and rubber plantations betSdsfe Westerners were impressed. “This 

cal Sinhalese. natundlywMfaafowlawwwpresented a m^or politico-strategic- 
work for peanuts — they were la- change in Sri Lanka," said a beaming 
belled as -lazy. The TaRute^jYSJjc ... United States Ambassador in Co- 
brought in;, as indentured labounsasr :■ Jpmbo, Peter Burleigh. Not to be out- 
virtually slaves of tbe.Jgritish.^Tbe ...shpne, the British high commissioner 
Sinhalese resented the newcomers. It ; in Colombo, David Eve raid Tafoam, 
is an all too familiar story of British promised President Kumaratunga that 
divide-and-rule strategies .font ..out- _■ jBritisb aid will restore power in Jaff- 
lasted the colonial era. -pa... The Sorbonne-educated . Ku- 

Sri Lanka is* a country, that , liy.es op. , maratunga is a darling of Western do- 
to its exotic ■eastern promise. The SOTS. She is the. only Sri Lankan 
uriant and unspoilt coastline with; -its ^ Jeader in recent years to stress that the 
sprawling -coconut groves*,. the_Jur- 3 Jpountiy has an ethnic problem. She is 
quoire sea^ sharp green ; outcrops -set> pot a woman to shy away from 
against azure skies, the fragrant bou- - ; touchy communal issues. Ku- 
quets of tropical flowers ■ in' ‘every. . macattmga has been recoocfliatory to 
Buddhist shrine and temple, -the worn- 1 " the T amil Tigers in spite of new bos- 
en draped - in colourful saris ^.foar utilities breaking out in the east and 
match foe mood of foe island and*t> t~ north of foe island- “We need to win 
centuate their, lilting aml dancc-like.. rfoe war, create jobs and develop the 
gait, and steamy .Colombo, .reaming,. j,fl©untiy," she told reporters on her 
with shoppers and setters,- their * -birthday. 

sprightly strides in tune with, foe fost .. h -..Sri Lankan Foreign Minister Laksh- 
ihythms_ of life in a cootempoQUy : . man Kadirgamar, an ethnic T amil 
capital city. Sri Lanka is paradise, and himself was just back from a tour of 
tourists flocked in ever increasing :. India. His tour included four south In- 
numbers until bad publicity fooFpcfoe ,'dian states: Kerala, Karnataka, Andh- 


ra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu — where 
most of India's 65 million Tamils 
live. He talked with Tamil Nadu 
Chief Minister M KarunanidhL The 
Tamil factor is foe most sensitive is- 
sue as far as relations between New 
Delhi and Colombo are concerned. In 
Tamil Nadu, this is especially true; 
there are Tamil refugee camps there 
and the southern Indian state Ues only 
15km away from Sri Tanka ’s Jaffna 
pe ninsul a. 

LTTE leader Velupillai Prab- 
hakaran is a bone of contention be- 
tween foe two countries too. The 
name Prabhakaran strikes terror in the 
hearts of many Sri T-»nkans — Tamil 
and Sinhalese alike. The man stirs as 
strong emotions and feelings of re- 
vulsion in India as be does in Sri Lan- 
ka. He is ruthless with both follow 
freedom fighter and foe. He is notori- 
ous for his cruelty, his detractors say. 
He is said to have masterminded the 
assassination of India's late Premier 
Rajiv Gandhi and in January 1992 
was officially charged by India for in- 
volvement in the attack. In India’s 
..Tamil Nadu be is regarded as some- 
thing of a cult hero among Tamil 
chauvinists. There are today 57,000 
Sri Lankan Tamils in refugee camps 
in Tamil Nadu and hundreds of thou- 
sands of unofficial Tamil refugees 
outside diem. Thousands more are 
scattered across the world, from Brit- 
ain and America to Australia, Gnnnda 
and South East Asia. Kadfrga mar d is- 
cussed Prabhakaran and his LTTE at 
length with Indian officials and pol- 
icy-makers. But, even during Ka- 
dirgamar’s meeting with Rajiv Gan- 
dhi’s widow. Soma, foe subject of 
Prabbakaran’s extradition did not 
crop up. 

Kadtrgamar’s visit to India came at 
a time when Sri Iankans are taking a 
serious retrospective look into their 
historical ties with their giant neigh- 
bour. Supreme Court hod. Justice 
Tissa Dias Bandaranayke, is beading 
a team investigating why late Sri 
Lankan President Premadasa decided 
not to overturn his decision to give 
arms and ammunition to the LTTE. 
The move proved to be a grave mis- 
take. To kill two birds with one 
stone, Premadasa armed the Tigers to 
fight the Indian troops who had been 
invited by his predecessor, Junious R 
Jayawardene. to quell Tamil in- 
surrection. Premadasa was hoping 
that the Tigers and the Indian forces 


worth some S I 00 million. Tea, copra, 
rubber, gems and $1 million worm of 


Africa -oii line 


Nervneen El-Nawawi looks at Africa’s 
links to the global information highway- 


Of all the gaps that exist between the South and 
North, none is growing faster than the in- 
formation one. There are over 50 African coun- 
tries. yet only 13 have the ability to access foe 
Internet, a global network of computers, fox ma- 
chines and other applications connected in local 
networks and long-distance systems via tele- 
phone lines, satellite links and microwave trans- 
mitters. The 13 on-line countries are Algeria, 
Egypt, Tunisia, South Africa, Ghana, Uganda, 
Kenya, Zimbabwe, Morocco, Namibia, Zambia 
and Mozambique. 

The importance of information technology 
(IT) in modem business, industry and science is 
rapidly rising, a fact recognised by the African 
Information Technology Forum, which met in 
Cambridge, England, last September. The forum 
proposed setting up an African Information Sys- 
tems Federation to link' IT professionals 
throughout the continent The federation would 
also work to provide appropriate training in the 
use of e-mail in Africa and lobby governments 
to adapt national legislation to meet the re- 
quirements of e-mail. 

Similarly, at a meeting of the Group of Seven 
top industrialised nations held in Brussels in 
Febmaiy, South African Deputy President Tha- 
bo Mbeki urged the seven — Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany,, Italy, Japan and the United 
States — - not to exclude developing countries 
from the global information highway. As Re- 
uter's Janet McEvoy quoted Mbeki, “It’s clear 
that bringing developing countries onto foe in- 


formation highway constitutes a colossal chal- 
lenge, but we have to address this challenge, if 
we are to promote economic growth." World 
Bank Vice-President Jean-Francois Rise bard 
shared Mbeki’s opinion,' saying that the in- 
formation highway could enable developing 
countries to streamline public services and ex- 
pand education opportunities. “One computer 
booked up to a telephone line could become a 
community learning centre," be said. 

According to an: article entitled “Africa and 
the Global Information Infrastructure" by Ernest 
Wilson, a telecommunications expert, foe World 
Barak is currently launching a new programme 
using foe Infonnhopp for Development Fund. 
-The fund will assist developing countries, par- 
ticularly African ones!, to restructure and reform 
their telecommunications activities. “The bank 
will also act as a broker between foe government 
and potential investors in the design of new sec- 
toral regulations and 1 laws,” said Wilsota. 

In foe private sector, some of the world’s larg- 
est corporations are'.cpnstructing important ele- 
ments of foe global - information infrastructure. 
"ATftTjfor example, jhas recently called for foe 
creation of Africa ONE, a proposed under-sea fi- 
bre-optic cable system. As Wilson described, 
“The system would operate at three levels: trans- 
oceanic, linking A|rica with other continents; 
pan-African, linking African countries together; 
and linking major African urban centres.” 

For Africa to meet these demands and get 
wired into, the n e tworicjtjras to .overcome two . 


major difficulties. First, its poor level of elec- 
tronic rafrastrocture. According to Lixhan 
Adam, coordinator of ata project called Capacity 
Building for Electronic Communications in Af- 
rica, the average number of telephones per 100 
people in Africa was 1.6 in 1993. As Mbeki de- 
scribed, three-quarters of whites in the South Af- 
rican city of Durban had a telephone, but only 
two per cent of blacks there had one. “Half of 
humanity has never made a telephone call,” he 
said. “The reality is that to ere are more tele- 
phone lines in Manhattan. New York, than in 
sub-Saharan Africa.” Teledensity in Africa, the 
weakest in the world, remains stagnant even if 
mazgmal increases in main telephone lines are 
achieved. _ Moreover, there is little private in- 
vestment in the telecommunications sector. Lack 
of maintenance of existing equipment poses an- 
other problem. 

The second difficulty is foe high cost of tele- 
comm unications services. In Africa,' institutions 
or individuals are charged four to eight times 
more than their counterparts in Europe.and four 
to 20 times more than their counterparts in the 
US for die same -length of call There are con- 
flicting views of whether foe information high- 
way will benefit foe developing world. Expels 
anticipate the positive contributions to Africa 
that the information revolution can bring, tty ad- 
vancing economic, social and politi cal growth, 
and improving foe lives of ordinary citizens 
through distance education, tele-medicine and 
hTffgoyedfflyenmrcnt services. Electronic com- 


mraucatioos have been proven to assist in foe 
management of crises and in foe alleviation .of 
poverty through enhancing trade and reseatch. 

On the other hand, those who worry about foe 
negative effects of Africa being linke d to foe 
network say that most developing countries sim- 
ply do not have foe basic mfrastmeture to join 
the highways. Others fear for African national 
sovereignty, cultural integrity and foe threat of 
economic marginalisation. According to Wilson, 
“If African countries cannot take advantage of 
the information revolution, they may be crushed ' 
by it In that case, foey are likely to be even : 
more marginalised and economically sta gnant in 
tbe future than they are today." 

The most important job for African govern- 
ments is to redesign key institutions to promote 
the information revolution. For example, more 
inter-agency cooperation is needed among tele- 
phone and broadcast industries and companies, 
and between public and private sectors. 

Several of the 1 - connected African countries al- 
ready have locals nodal points to access in- 
formation highways. For example, in Zim- 
babwe, tite Mango network groups together 200 
non-government organisations, researchers, and 
universities. In Kenya, Areeaet finks 150 uni- 
versity departments, United Nations agencies, 
government departments and non-government 
organisations to the rest of the wood. Paddsnet . 
in Ethiopia allows foe 36 member states of the 
UN’s Economic Commission for Africa to com- 


municate -with each ofotac.. 




Brave new world? 


Second-hand Dutch 

plotted labour. Fatal Hady he ^ ^ 

emes of economic globalisation * 

temative development conference in Gnana 


rmffl 


interval between changing traffic ugms ana ~ 

bumper rush-hour traffic.- American toothpaste, Onnerecmcay, 
Dutch second-hand clothes and Swiss popsidss were franneany 

brandished at the mosttymdifferempasangdriveis. 

“This is globalisation in action for you," commented Sara, my 
TWN hostess. “Between 1988 and 1996 tbe General Agricultural 


would wear each other out Indian 
troops unceremoniously left Sri Lan- 
ka in 1990. 

The unprecedented flurry of dip- 
lomatic activity in the Indian sub- 
continent seems centred on Sri Lanka 
at present Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Sardar Asef Ali was there last month 
to ask President Kumarahmga tojtnge 
India to resume talks with Pakistan 
over- Kashmir- and other sensitive Is- 
sues. “The discussions focused on bi- 
lateral issues," Pakistani High Com- 
missioner in Colombo, Tariq Altafj 
told the Weekly. Altai fluent in Ar- 
abic, is a graduate of the American 
University in Cairo and has fond 
memories of Egypt “Two-way trade 
between Sri Lanka and Pakistan is ■ 


rubber, gems and SI million worm of 
broomsticks are exported from Sri 
Lanka to Pakistan,” he chuckled. On a 
more serious note he noted that Sri 
Lanka and Pakistan have always had 
close relations, in sharp contrast to the 
island nation's (fogqu^aedfristoiy with 
. India.- hr f97CM£t, whcn'jfodia cut off 
all nans-IndiaTflights between what 
was East and West Pak&an, Pakistan 
re-routed all flights to what is now 
Bangladesh via Colombo. Again, in 
1986, relations between Colombo and 
Islamabad were strengthened when 
the two countries conducted joint mil- 
itary training and exerdses to counter 
a perceived Indian threat.. Today, Sri 
Lanka is keen to play downr 'iny ten-, 
sion between its immensely powerful 
neighbour to tire north. . . 

India too does not want to appear 
overbearing. India’s High Coimnis- 
sioner to Colombo, Sfari .Nareshwar 
DayaL told the Weekly. “AH we want 
is peace, in Sri Lanka." Ha-added that - • 
foe ethnic issue' in Sri Lanka must be 
resolved . politically. “President Ka- 
maratunga’s plan -of devolving power 
to the regions is a bold gestae,” he 
said. Dayal stressed Sri Lanka’s need 
to reform its -unitary state structure. . 
Cooperation between India and Sri 
Lanka c ulminated in foe July 1987 
Indo-Lankan agreement. “The le- 
gitimate aspirations of the- ethnic - 
Tamil in a united Sri. Lanka.. is the ba- 
sis of the Indo-Lankan agreement," 
Dayal said. Tanril became one of the 
official languages of Sri Tjmtrn after 
the agreement In Sri T^tnlm , like in 
India, politicians worry about the Ti- ■ 
gets’ treachery. Few think that the Ti- 
gers can be tamed. 


. cause of land privatisation and the large-scale rnecfa ant^no n of 
agrarian pnxhiction. These workers now survive by peddlin g me 
imports you see here. We even buy second-hand underwear from 

■ Holland now. Meanwhile our national garment industry has gone 

out of business since tbe trans-nationals dumped then cheaper 
pariduason our market,” she" added derisively. _ - 

At foe opening of foe conference, dtwclopment specialist L etts* 
Honneku defined foe economics of globalisation, also known as- 
tbe neo-liberal creed. “To the governments of the richest in- 
dustrialised countries of the North [the G7], the World Bank, foe. 
In te r nati onal Monetary Fund (IMF) and the WTO, globalisation 
apH tiberalisarion tuwwe nn«» finuhoterital project: foat of opening 
up foe wwte mi wi of all countries freely and widely to foe global 
inaiket and its forces.” ... 

Honneku explained that the G7 and their funding institutions re- 
quire all countries adopt the same model, regardless of the na- 
ture of their economies, their level of devetopmertt or their loca- 
tion within tire global system. In tins context, said Honneku, the 
G7 demands foat aH countries pemtit the free and irxhs cri minate 
operation of transnational corporations on their tenatory , open 
their economies to imports and concentrate on exporting what 
they are supposed to be good at According to tins grand plan, “the 
governments rolc is reduced to supporting the market sad private 
e n terprise, and leaving foe de termina tion of prices of goods, cur- 
rencies, labour; as wdl as the allocation of resources, to the opera- 
tion of the market," said Honneku. 

Although most developing countries have been vigorously pur- 
suing these policies for the past decade and a half under World 
Bank and IMF-sponsored structural adjustment programmes 
(SAPs), explained Honneku, foe policies have yet to yield the de- 
sired results. On the ccnttraiy, the record has been dismal, he add- 
ed, summarising the feflure of neo-libeialism in the South- As a re- 

suh of SAPs, 200 mOfion out of 690 ntiSioo Africans live under 
the poverty line — and conservative World Bank estimates project 
foat current poverty levels will increase by a Anther 50 per cert by 
the year 2000. 

“The future looks especially bleak for Africa,” said Yash Tan- 
. .fora, a prominent Ugandan economist currently residing in Zim- 
babwe; A freedom fighter during foe guerrilla straggle against for- 
mer dictator Idi Aznin in foe ’70s, Tandon bwnwite monster of 
economics when the coalition of progressive o p po siti on fines 
beaded by Yusuf Luie toppled Amin in 1979. After the coup 
against the Lule administration in 1980, Tandon and to comrades 
had to flee Uganda — eventually seeking asylum in Zimbabwe. 

At foe conference, Tandon explained iris vision of gobalisation 
in an interview. “If we think tint we can broi£ dram change 
forrragh ’dentocracy’ and when we continue to behevemcoraxycs 
like tbe *natian state* and ‘national sovereignty’, we are totally de- 
luding ourselves,” be said.' Tandon illustrated his point by re- 
ferring to magical realism in fiction. “Imagin e us to be living in 
foe setting of a Jorgp Luis Bosges novel,” Ira aid. quoting political 
analyst Ignacio RamoneL “In a far-away kinglom, some mag- 
nificent and cruel ruler, holding on to the attributes of power and 
isolated in his regal palace, hasn’t seen the world slowly change 
around h fan. Until the day when Ms orders became mere noises 

■ heeded by no one because foe centre of power had imp er c epti bly 
been displaced. And the magnificent sovereign’s power was lost; 
be no longer ruled tbe world.” 

Tandon co mpare d our lingering belief in sovereignty and de- 
mocracy to tiie monarch’s tenacious delusion of grandeur while 
real power had shifted dsewbere. “Not too fer beyond Bmges’ fic- 
tion, the holders of contemporary power clearly state their case — 
all we have to do is fisten and hear,” explained Tandon, referring 
to financ ier and mul t im ill ionaire George Soros’ recent 
" about the market and democracy. “The markets vote every day,” 
raid Soros. “They force governments to take unpopular but in- 
dispensable measures." This statement was somewhat more som- 
brely echoed by UN Secretary-General Boutros Gbali: “The re- 
ality of world power lies largely beyond the reach of individual 


foot .transcend state structures.” 

Citing an article entitled “The most influential man in the 
world”, Tandon asked, “Who do you believe it was? Bill Clinton 9 
' Hehmrt Kohl? Boris Yeltsin? Not at all! It was a man who is most 
likely unknown to most people; Ms name is Bill Gates. He is foe 
ge ^ ra * ma a ?^ r g * Microsoft, tire software giant which mono- 
polises the strategic market of netwoak communication and co p- 
tools what we now call ‘information highways’. The Bill of 
this wodd are more important than Clinton and company because 
it is their technology foat has been mstrumental in globalising the 
economy” B 

btotin Hra, director rrffoe TWN headquarters in Malaysia, 

globalisation and its imphe?- 
Thnd Worid cot mtaes. “Globalising the economy ut 
timately means tran^smmg the fundamental macroeconomic and 
eventually social polraes of coundies of foe South into a single 

monocnlrtrral IftiCfifV-tfnii p AnmwTTMA «i * ■ « . ™ 


foie ^ foc Jopg-teraj requirements of the Norfoem-doSSSd 
wodd ecoaonty,” explained K har. Graphically fflusttaforawha^ 
happening, Khar recounted foe Brazilian 
bassador’s outburst during foe Uruguay 
balisation “It is 13a: we are a chicken beiiw 
‘Wid, which sauce would you |^S- ^ 

rather not be eaten al all, the 


Even the Wodd Bank admits that the Snnrti ^ . 

Africa, stands to lose in a big waytftteWTCi 
the p lanning stage — is ratified. Based 18 still at 

cenTStad s&dy P* 

2002 indicate dtar of tfjg jm 1 1 „ fosses for the year 

will go to foe North, While 5142 


try’s government entas the WTO thatSSSl?^' "2°“ a cou0- 
tow WTO rules. Non^ompKana’^.S?^ “ to 
kind ofintanatioml trade hnventt and the 


V ^ C r*v 

avafl. Htodng spentTgood StTr 2? S *? — bat tow>- 


WL Having ^^beacb^ . 
foe luxuriant five-star eQt ^ m g no-man’s kndof ? ^ 
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Wffl go to ao North. gm. S142 Mix* . 

wffllo* JWbfflkmsadJ1.6 baii^S^^™“ ■ 

toy’s government entas foe WTO a coun- : 


h. 


kind of ffltezratzoa&I irade bovcott ^ CC5 P ulsion and 

foe past six yearn," raid ^ 

serve to institutionalise WTO would 

transform Third Worid ewnomSs md pennanentiy . 

■mdn^resoum^-^S; T.. Kx ”<* ofehap labJ 

1C agenda. Like in TatKton’sS^^^P weaa « rt, s ecorram- .' . , 
toemediably tost, he conchi dtt L sovereignty would be- 

Aflar foe conference. I 
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Lyon from Colombo I Summit sidetracks aid 


The G7 leaders, at loggerheads over what to do 
with the world's poor at Lyon, created disquiet 
in the Third World, warns Gamal Nkrumah 


Youssef Boutros Ghali regrets the sad fact that the 
G7 summiteers postponed tackling the Third World’s 
pressing economic problems, writes Ghada Ragab 


Japan for Ghali 

At the recent G7 summit in Lyon, Japan pledged 
its support for Boutros Ghali's re-election. 
Maraour Abul-Azm in Tokyo finds out why 


The leaders of the United States, Japan, 
Germany. Britain. France. Canada and 
Italy — the so-called G7 — will go 
down in history as being notorious for 
their meanness. The seven-nation sum- 
mit sidestepped the issues of poverty 
and debt relief for poor countries alto- 
gether. “Unto everyone that hath shall 
be given. He dial Hath notTvfll have to 
await further discussion,” foe Financial 
Times succinctly put it, paraphrasing a 
biblical adage and summing up the G7 
leaders' frame of mind. It was ironic, 
because the growth of Third World 
economies stimulates demand for ma- 
chinery and equipment from the in- 
dustrialised world. 

The new international world order 
seems designed to stop the down-and- 
out least developed countries from 
reaching out for the crumbs that fall off 
the tables of the well-to-do. Lending a 
helping hand to the up-and-coming new- 
ly industrialised nations was also out of 
foe question. Chancellor Helmut Kohl's . 
Germany vetoed any reference in foe & 
nal communique of the G7 summit to a 
proposal by French President Jacques 
Chirac to sell $2 billion in international 
gold reserves to finance parr of the debt 
relief for foe world's least developed 
countries — mainly former French col- 
onies in Africa. Cold water was poured 
over Chirac’s notion of turning Lvod 
into a “development summit**. 

The proposal was not entirely Chi- 
rac's idea. Earlier in the year, foe Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) offered 
to sell $2 billion of its $40 billion gold 
reserves for reinvestment in Third 
World countries. “We do not want to 
discuss the sale of gold reserves," said 
Chancellor Kohl.- The Gomans' seem- to u ‘ 
be riding high on a winning streak. In 
London they won the 1996 European 
Soccer Championships and in Lyon 
they threatened to muster a IS per cent 


blocking vote among the IMF's board 
of directors. An 85 per cent majority 
vote on the IMF board is necessary for 
foe sale of foe Bratton Woods in- 
stitutions gold reserves. 

Japan’s unemployment rate rose to-an 
unprecedented 3.5 per cent last month. 
That is nothing in comparison to 
France's winch stood at the near-record 
figure of 13 per cent last week. The 
spectre of millions of Third World il- 
legal immigrants literally smuggled 
across continents and scores of inter- 
national borders suggests even higher 
rates of unemployment in foe Sooth. 
The phenomenon is symptomatic of foe 
radical changes raking place foe world 
over — namely globalisation. 

Human smuggling is one of foe most 
lucrative criminal activities in foe con- 
temporary world. Sri Lanka is a country 
that springs to mind when foe issue is 
raised The export of Sri i-ankan man- 
power, or one may more accurately say 
wo manpower, is the Indian Ocean is- 
land nation’s single most lucrative net 
foreign exchange earner. In 1995, ex- 
porting Sri Lankan womanpower 
brought in no less than 42 billion rupees 
($1.5 billion). “Earnings from house- 
maids employed in the Middle East 
alone were greater than the net income 
earned from foe export of garments,” 
disclosed tire chairman of the Foreign 
Employment Bureau, Colonel Nissanka 
N Wijeratne, recently. 

Clothing and garments are Sri Lan- 
ka’s main export earners, followed by 
tea, rubber, copra and precious stones. 
Wijeratne added, “While [Sri Lankan] 
housemaids in foe Middle East remitted 
21 billion rupees worth of bard currency 
last' year, foe net remittances earned 
from garment exports were 20 billion 
rupees.” Most garment factory workers 
are women, as are the lea pluckera in 
foe island's plantations. 


Despite strong demands by Third World countries, especially Egypt, that the 
G7 meetings assign more importance to economic assistance for the power 
nations of the world, issues including terrorism, trade sanctions and Bosnia 
took priority at the summit held in Lyon last week 

The importance of a concerted effort led by the G7, to prevent the mar- 
ginalisation of a large number of poor countries, particularly in Africa, at a 
time when foe globed economy is moving foster towards integration, was 
highlighted in the summit's preparatory meetings. 

Representing Egypt and foe Third World. Minister of State for Economic 
Affairs Youssef Boutros Ghali warned that delayed action on the economic 
problems of Africa could have a for-reaching global impact. 

“The African continent is in need of a conceited programme sponsored si- 
multaneously by the G7, foe Bretton Woods institutions, foe Paris Club, foe 
United Nations and bilateral donors to address all dimensions of poverty and 
underdevelopment," Ghali said. 

"Our task, that of the G7 and international institutions in which foe G7 are 
major stockholders, is to ensure that nowhere in the 21st century do we lose 
irrevocably part of our planet to misery, disease, famine and a life of endless 
hardship and suffering," be added. 

Minister Ghali called for the maintenance and expansion of existing mech- 
anisms to channel assistance to foe Third World, foe continuation of develop- 
ment assistance from donor countries where budgetary considerations stand 
in the way of aid programmes and establishing mechanisms to resolve foe 
debt crisis. 

Although fixed on the agenda of the summit development assistance and 
foe resolution of the economic problems plaguing the Third World took a 
back seat to issues which have a more direct impact on foe G7 countries. 

The bombing of the US military complex in Saudi Arabia pushed terrorism 
to the top of the summit's agenda. The US came under fire from other nations 
for enacting legislation that would penalise non-US companies for dealing 
with Cuba, Iran and Libya. US Japanese trade disputes hung over the summit 
Close to home, Bosnia commanded the attention of foe European G7 mem- 
bers as they called upon donor countries to increase and accelerate their con- 
tributions to the war-tom country. 

In the meantime, discussions on Third World economic assistance were 
sidetracked. Canada suggested selling off five million ounces of International' 
Monetary Fund gold stock over 3 five-year period to fund $1 billion in loans 
to poor countries. But Germany, concerned over an adverse reaction at home 
against such a measure at a time when tensions are high over the cost of mon- 
etary union, stood steadfastly against the idea. 

Neither would foe G7 agree on how much in debt relief to grant and their 
message to the Paris Club to increase foe ceiling on debt relief was a weak 
one. 

Furthermore, anticipating reactions from their home constituencies on why 
they should be alone in helping out the poorer countries of the world at a time 
of rampant unemployment, foe G7 urged Asian and other emerging countries 
to take on a share of the burden. 


The economic summit of foe seven 
richest countries in the world (G7) 
which was held last month in Lyon. 
France, was seen as an opportunity 
for United Nations Secretary -General 
Boutros Ghali to examine bis chances 
of being re-elected. 

Some of the G7 leaders, notably 
United States President Bill Clinton, 
had reservations about Ghali con- 
tinuing for a second term after this 
December. Other G7 nations, notably 
France and Japan, the UN’s main fi- 
nancier after the US, pledged their 
support for him. Most Third World 
countries back Ghali since be is the 
first African and Arab to head the in- 
ternational body. 

The US was once a supporter of 
Ghali. But that changed when foe UN 
secretary-general published a report 
condemning Israel for deliberately 
carrying out the Qana massacre of 
Lebanese civilians earlier this year. 
His relationship with foe US Am- 
bassador to the UN Madeleine Alb- 
right, has never been good. They were 
trading insults long before the Amer- 
icans made their decision to stop 
backing Ghali’s re-election plans. 

Most of the participating countries 
in foe summit enthusiastically ac- 
claimed the achievements of Ghali 
during his six years in office. Despite 
its well known opposition to his re- 
election, foe US acknowledged his ac- 
complishment in reforming and re- 
structuring the UN and its worldwide 
peace operations. 

Japanese support for Ghali’s re- 
election is important. Although Japan 
is not a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council, the country is trying 
bard to secure a more active and in- 
fluential political role for itself. Ja- 
pan’s economic success is well 
known; it has foe second biggest 


economy in foe world — second only 
to foe US. 

Tokyo aspires to bave a louder 
voice in the international arena and in 
settlements of regional disputes. Re- 
cently, it has granted large amounts of 
aid to the Palestinians following foe 
Palestmian-Israeli Oslo accords, as- 
sisted in peacekeeping operations in 
Bosnia and offered to send teams to 
participate in preserving peace in 
places like foe Golan Heights. 

Boutros Ghali's relationship with 
Japan goes back to the ’70s when he 
first visited the country as a minister 
in foe Egyptian government. Since 
then Ghali has made a trip to Japan 
every year and on each occasion asks 
the country to increase its in- 
volvement in international activities. 
He has personally tried to calm the 
fears of conservative Japanese pol- 
iticians about a more dynamic par- 
ticipation by their country in inter- 
national activities. 

It is clear that Japan has become 
emboldened during Ghali’s years in 
office, shedding anxieties about being 
involved in international politics that 
bave controlled its actions since its 
defeat in World War II. Since Boutros 
Ghali became UN secretary-general at 
the beginning of the ’90s, Japan bas 
contributed for the first time to inter- 
national . peacekeeping operations and 
passed a law allowing its military 
units to participate in UN operations 
in conflict zones. 

Ghali and Japan are both keen on 
more Japanese politicians being given 
influential offices in foe UN's agen- 
cies and departments. Japan feels it 
deserves a permanent position in foe 
Security Council and mere will be no 
better way of achieving such a goal 
than to nrake sure that Ghali remains 
at the hehn of foe UN. 


War criminal quits office 

RADOVAN Karadzic bowed to international pressure and formally 
stepped aside as Bosnian Serb leader on Monday, turning his 
powers over to a hardline nationalist deputy. Biljana Plavsic, who 
has tong supported his policies. But it appeared likely that Karadzic 
would try to continue wielding power from behind the scenes. 

Carl Bikit. foe international envoy to Bosnia, had threatened to 
re-impose sanctions on foe Bosnian Serbs unless Karadzic was 
removed from power. by last Monday. The international 
community has been pressing for Karadzic to resign from office 
and hand himself in to the UN war crimes tribunal in The Hague to 
be tried for war crimes charges. 

Karadzic is regarded as a main impediment to elections scheduled 
for 14 September, a key dement in foe international effort to stitch 
Bosnia back together after three and half yearsof war. Under foe 
terras of the Dayton Peace Accords that ended the war, it is illegal 
for someone indicted for war crimes to hold or run for office. 

Last Saturday, Karadzic was re-elected leader of the ruling 
extreme nationalist Seth Democratic Party which is expected to 
win elections in the Serb entity in Bosnia later this year. Defying 
the international community again. Radovan Karadzic’s' party has 
asked him to run in Bosnia's elections in September. 

Hong Kong democracy worries 

ARMED Beijing police this week blocked eight Hong Rong 
democrats from handing a protest petition toChinese leaders, 
triggering warnings that with China's rule exactly a year away, 
freedom in the territory might be in periL The protesters were forced 
to return hurae after police carrying automatic rifles surrounded 
focir plane after it touched down on foe Chinese mainland, held 
focm on board for fwo hours and confiscated their travel jxnmts. 

Other opponents of communist China staged a rally this week to 
mark foe 365-day countdown to Hong Kcrng’s return to Chinese 
sovereignty after more than 1 50 years ofBritish rale. Democrats 
who fear the 1 July 1 997 handover by Britain staged a march 
outside China's representative office in Hong Kong and held a 
candlelight vigil outside the legislative council that China has 
vowed to scrap. _ . . .. 

The incidrais occurred as Chma said it would jiess ahead wifo 
its plans to bulldoze foe colony's democratically elected legislative 
council, replace it with a hand-picked assembly and name a chief 
executive to replace the British governor, Chris Patten. __ 

t that Hnno f?nxva keen 


China and US avert trade war 
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system for 50 years under a “one country, two systems" agreement 
[fude w i* Britain. Bra many groups have expressed doubts, 
strenethened by recent confuting statements by Beijmgofficials, 
about China's intentions. . 

The island of Hong Kong was a collection of sleepy fishing 
villages and pirate hangouts when Britain seized it m 1841 after 
defeating China in war. It is now a jewel of skyscrapers, indnsny 
and high finance, with a population of 6.3 million. 

Politburo underlines vigilance 

VIETNAM'S ruling Communis* Party named a new P olitburo 
with the same top three leaders as before — General Secretary Do 
Muoi President Ls Due Anfa and Premier Vo Van Kiel — but 
more members from the security forces. The leadership hne-up 
reinforced foemes that had already emerged from foe party s 
four-dav congress: commurtv and vigilance. . 

General Secretary Do Muol appointed to a second f ive-year . 
uam-caBed it a “congress of continued reform*'- It endorsed further 
-fforts to integrate Vietnam into the world community and 

11 against threats to party power from 

■ i-j abroad They said comipfitmand widening urban-rural 

Sie gaps could trigger discontent, andforri gn ideas couW 
hv«i Socialism. The congress appointed a new 170-member 
? ® - j Committee and I S-member Politburo, both slightly 
“umrer overall man before. Six of foe Politburo members, . 

are from the militaty and police— an increase of two— 
HTv.ne the body a conservative cast. . • 

officials have said the three top teadersiraty retire ^ mfoe 
Of »*-■>'<?■ Jif 


An all-out commercial war between the United 
States and China was averted last month thanks 
to a last-minute agreement between the two ec- 
onomic giants. Tough negotiations from 17 May 
to 17 June between acting US trade repre- 
sentative in China, Charlene Barehefsky, and 
Chinese Vice-Premier Li Laaqing eventually 
achieved a positive result 

China pieced to dose factories involved in 
piracy operations and open up its market to orig- 
inal products. Fifteen out of the country’s 20 
factories that manufacture compact discs are be- 
ing shut down. It will also organise security 
campaigns to arrest those who violate copyright 
laws and step up surveillance measures to pre- 
vent pirated goods from being exported to 
neighbouring Asian countries. 

In retain, US President Bill Clinton renewed 
China's most favoured nation status. Beijing 
also urged the US to fulfil foe promises it made 
in the trade twiine nnH assist Chinn in gaining 
membership of the World Trade Organisation. 

The last-minute agreement signifies that im- 
portant progress has been made, but it does not 
mean that the disagreement between foe two na- 
tions has been completely resolved. China did 
not submit to a US demand that joint projects be 
established for supervising cultural products 
such as films and books. Beijing wants to main- 
tain its cultural sovereignty. 

The conflict between Washington and Beijing 
reached a height during foe last two months, af- 
ter the US set 17 June as the deadline for China 
to . take action. The US was ready to impose 
sanctions on $3 billion dollars worth of Chinese 


The trade war between Washington and Beijing was warded off 
because the US turned a blind eye to China's human rights 
record and overlooked political differences, writes Sayed Awad 


imports, including cloth, electronic equipment 
and other consumer goods. 

In retaliation, China announced that it would 
clamp 100 per cent taxes cm American imports 
such as cars, communications equipment, ag- 
ricultural goods and vegetable oU, as well as 
suspending the import of audio and visual equip- 
ment including film, tapes and CDs. 

The conflict stemmed from foe two countries 
being unable to reach a decisive agreement on 
intellectual property rights, including publicity 
rights and patents on inventions, and com- 
mercial relations. The Americans claimed piracy 
of their products in China has cost US industry 
billions of dollars. 

This year’s crisis is related to another incident 
which occurred in February 1995. Then the US 
complained that it was losing a lot of money 
from copyright violations and announced that it 
would impose harsh punishments on Beijing, in- 
cluding raising customs duties on $1.8 billion 
worth of Chinese imports by 100 per cent. 

China retaliated by raising taxes on American 
imports and went as for as prohibiting many 
American companies from opening offices in 
China. Beijing also suspended talks with Amer- 
ican car companies which were planning to 
make use of cheap Chinese labour and the vast 


Chinese market in Older to increase their com- 
petitive edge over Japanese products. 

At the last moment, both sides reached an 
agreement to protect foe intellectual property 
rights of American products in the Chinese mar- 
ket Beijing closed six CD factories, some of 
which were owned by foe state. The American 
administration considered foe agreement a com- 
mercial triumph for US industry. 

The crisis this year was settled when both 
sides realised the losses they would suffer from 
an all-out trade war. The American administra- 
tion was nervous about its car and plane sectors 
and was pressured to be more lenient with the 
Chinese by the country’s industrial lobby. 

Beijing, for its port, was faced with the fact 
that the American market absorbs 40 per cent of 
its exports and that the US is the third largest in- 
vestor is China. The Chinese are also reliant on 
American technology and need to attract as 
much foreign investment as they can to mend a 
planned $1,000 billion on infrastructure by the 
end of the decade. 

The US cannot, in him, neglect China’s enor- 
mous economic potential Washington cannot 
afford to miss out on the vast, growing market in 
China and to leave it as easy prey for European 
and Japanese competition. 


Commercial exchange between foe US and 
China reached $57 billion in 1995. The compar- 
able figure between Europe and China was $40 
billion, h was not surprising, therefore, that the 
US watched anxiously foe recent visit of Chi- 
nese Prime Minister Li Peng to foe French cap- 
ital, Paris. The visit culminated in foe Chinese 
signing a contract to purchase 33 Airbus planes 
with a total value of $1.9 billion. Beijing had 
been planning to buy American-made Boeing 
planes. 

Another threat to US trade statistics has been 
the growing commercial relationship between 
Japan and China. Trade exchange between the 
two countries was worth 538 billion in 1993, a 
figure which is increasing now foal the Japanese 
are stepping up investment m China. In 1995, 

£ exported $2 1 .9 billion worth of goods to 
and imported $35.9 billion worth from 
China. With China's ties with Russia improving 
as well, the economic strength of the Far East 
could play a major part in foe new world order 
of the 21st century. 

The latest trade battle between Washington 
and Beijing is a reflection of the bumpy political 
relationship of the two countries. Whether the is- 
sue is Taiwan, nuclear tests or human rights, 
there is usually some cause for friction between 
Beijing and Washington. The US seems set to 
keep on pushing China to continue its campaign 
against piracy in the audio-visual market, to de- 
clare the establishment of new state broad- 
casting channels so that material on them is 
guaranteed to be legal, and to prevent more vi- 
olations of intellectual property laws. 
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8 Opinion 

Rhetorically speaking 

On the agenda of the stalemated peace negotiations m the region 
are issues such as the return of the Golan to Syria, making East , 
Jerusalem the capital of a Palestinian state and the right of return | 
for refugees. But, on Netanyahu's agenda is one issue — Israeli 
security. 

Innately didactic and unyielding, Netanyahu has allowed one 
month to pass since his election into office without a single step 
being taken towards normalising relations between his country 
and its Arab neighbours. In fact, his only tangible step has been to 
launch a barrage of snappy sound-bites and extremist rhetoric at 
Egypt and the other Arab countries for holding the Arab summit 

As free-flowing as his glib commentary about the summit is 
his blatant disregard for the future of the region and his will- 
ingness to substitute ultimatums for action in the name of en- 
suring Israel's security interests. These be has placed above all 

else, including peace. 

But if Netanyahu were truly interested in promoting Israel's in- 
ternal security interests, would he not have already initiated the 
redeployment of troops from Hebron? Would be also have pon- 
dered, pouted and pontificated before grudgingly agreeing to 
“open channels of communication at all levels" with the PNA? 
And, would he have wasted valuable time laying down the con- 
dition that no conditions must be present for the final status ne- 
gotiations to res i one? In short, would he not have just embraced 
peace for die sake of peace, secure in the knowledge that the 
only way to ensure Israel's security would be to undo the blind- 
fold over his eyes and cooperate rather than retaliate. 

This is the political reality he is faced with and refuses to ac- 
cept Using a recent attack by a break-off faction of the PLO as 
justification, Israel has launched yet another air assault on south- 
ern Lebanon, once again turning this country into the chessboard 
for its power struggle, taking the battle to the field instead of the 
negotiating table. If Netanyahu is committed to anything, then it 
is to ignoring the advice of some members of his cabinet and es- 
chewing any tangible effort to promote anything but his self- 
serving interests. 
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The new realpolitik 


There can be no doubt that the elec- 
tion of Binyamin Netanyahu and foe 
rise to power in Israel of foe right' 
wing Likud will have major regional 
repercussions. Four years of nego- 
tiations with the Labour Party and its 
left-wing allies have seen political and 
diplomatic circles around the world 
become accustomed to dealing with a 
specific faction of Israeli politicians. 
Now that these people are no longer in 
place it is time to take stock and, more 
importantly, seek to create new cir- 
cumstances to counter the changes 
that have taken place. 

During this period of transition it is 
important that we retain our historical 
perspective on events that have oc- 
c wred since the October War, events 
that have radically altered the image 
of Arabs in the West. During this pe- 
riod agreements were concluded to 
disengage forces on the Syrian and 
Egyptian fronts, constituting the first 
step in the peace process. In 1977, 
when the Likud came to power in Is- 
rael. a peace accord was signed with 
Egypt, creating the first framework 
for a solution to the Palestinian prob- 
lem, or as Aba Eban, foe Israeli for- 
eign minister at the time said, laying 
the foundations for a Palestinian state. 
This Likud government was followed 
in the eighties by a succession of 
“Two-headed" governments in which 
the Likud and Labour parties shared 
power. But with the exception of a 
few isolated spurts of activity that 
quickly dissipated, the peace process 
was effectively frozen during this pe- 
riod. Then came the end of the Cold 
War, si gnalling a thaw on many 
fronts, and giving momentum to a di- 
alogue that would result in the Madrid 
peace conference. 

During this same period Egyptian 
policy, under both Sadat and Mu- 
barak, has remained the same. Cairo 
has never been concerned over wfaeth- 


The Middle East is 
subject to an array 
of new realities, a 
situation which, 
Ibrahim Nafie 
argues, Israel 
ignores at its peril 
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er doves or hawks were in power in Is- 
rael. Its concern has always been to 
try and advance the legitimate de- 
mands of Arabs whatever the rhetoric 
of foe Israeli government. 

For example, Cairo was never once 
prepared to excuse the Labour govern- 
ment fur its blockade of the Pal- 
estinian people, its invasion of Leb- 
anon and barbarous massacre of Qana 
or its refusal to sign the Nuclear non- 
proliferation Treaty, even if that 
would have helped the Labour gov- 
ernment remain in power. Egypt’s 
aim has consistently been to achieve a 
just and lasting peace in the region. 
Egypt has worked ceaselessly towards 
this end, engineering along the way 
new realities that no Israeli govern- 
ment could afford to ignore. 

The peace process, which began in 
Madrid, is no longer mired in squab- 
bles over the interpretation of Resolu- 
tion 242. It operates within the frame- 
work of specific agreements signed 
between Israel and foe PLO. There is 
no way that Israel can rewrite such 
agreements. In his campaign speech- 


es Netanyahu may have c o mp are d die 
Oslo, Cairo and Washington accords 
to the Munich agreement that pre- 
ceded World War n. Now tbafhe is in 
power he will not be able to dismiss 
these accords with such nonchalance.. 

Nor have domestic Israeli politics 
proved exempt from foe new realities 
created by Madrid. Then; is now a 
widely based constituency within Is- 
rael with vested interests in tire con- 
tinuation of the peace process, a: broad 
coalition of forces from the political 
left and centre, including Israeli Arabs 
and Israeli businessmen. 

The recent Cairo Arab summit has 
also created a new reality that no one 
m Israel, and few analysts elsewhere, 
had anticipated. Israel, as Ne- 
tanyahu’s extremist campaign 
speeches testily, has always banked 
on tire Arabs being too contentious to 
unite. Any practical manifestation of 
pan-Azabxsm, drey believed, breathed 
its last with tire aid of the Gulf War. 
Now, however unpalatable they find 
it, the Israelis must reassess this con- 
viction. 


The Arab Summit in Cairo coincided 
with the Florence EU Summit- The lat- 
ter, in its final statement, confirmed the 
position taken by the Arabs — i.e, that 
the Madrid conference and Oslo agree- 
ments should continue to set the frame- 
work for the peace process. The Eu- 
ropean summit called for all parties to 
resume negotiations on all fronts, and 
on all subjects, including the status of 
Jerusalem. 

The Arab summit and tire European 
summit created another reality which 
also involves foe US. A week after tire 
Florence summit, the G7 summit be- 
gan in Lyon. In its final statement, tire 
meeting of tire world's richest coun- 
tries also underlined tire justice of Arab 
demands. “Now that it is imperative to 
reactivate tire peace process, we urge 
all parties to abide by their commit- 
ments, particularly to the agreements 
that have already been signed, and to 
resume their efforts toward a com- 
prehensive peace founded upon the 
Madrid process, the principle of land 
for peace and other principles cited in 
the pertinent UN Security Council res- 


hv foe £U and G7 summit state****. 

As to how matfets wU eventaafijr 
fall out much will depend on i Ne* 
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East, producing a political landscape 
radically different from that which ex- 
isted at" the dure of the ejection of fa- 
rad's Labour government in 1992. 

Netanyahu has already begun to re- 
tract some of his more virulent cam- 
paign statements, particularly with re- 
gards to foe Oslo agreements, foe 
status of Jerusalem and his willingness 
to meet with Arafet But does this im- 
ply that Netanyahu is contemplating a 
U turn? S6fer.no. He may have sof- 
tened on certain issues, but he con- 
tinues to wage diplomatic guemlb 
warfare, particularly, against Egypt, to 
divert attention away from foe es- 
sential issues. The fabricated Scud cri- 
sis is a case in point. 

The new Israeli government is dear- 
ly being pulled in opposite directions. 
On the one band ft wants to atfoerc to 
its declared election platform, yet on 
foe other ft cannot ignore tire new re- 
alities created by *e Arabs. The Israe- 
li government, however, remains in 
need of further prodding. Certainly we 
must be vigilant of Israeli attempts to 
. derail the peace process through petty 
diplomatic machinations. Egyptian di- 
plomacy is acutely aware of Israel's in- 
clinations in this respect E gyp's 

main task, therefore, from now until 
the end of tire US elections, win be to 
rQntimtf! to remind the world that at foe 
bean of the peace process lies Israel's 
willingness to adhere to commitments 
already stipulated and ratified in the 
Oslo accords. 


A war climate once again 

Mohamed Sid-Ahmed suggests that Netanyahu's, policies have not only derailed 
the peace process, but threaten to plunge the region once again into a climate of war 


Pirates 
of the word 


Since Netanyahu was elected as Israel's new 
prime minister, a state of tension has gripped the 
Middle. East, replacing foe relative tranquillity 
which prevailed when the assumption was that a 
peace process had been set into motion, and that 
ft could eventually deliver. There is a strong 
sense of deja vu, as the region seems caught in a 
scenario reminiscent of the Cold War. 

Everybody is aware that, in legal temis, Ne- 
tanyahu is in flagrant breach of the basic prem- 
ises of tire peace process. By vowing not to re- 
turn the Golan to Syria in exchange for peace, , 
not only during his electoral campaign but. even 
after assuming power, be is openly violating Res- 
olution 242, the very cornerstone of the entire 
peace process. Even more critical is the climate 
of tension, hostility and mutual distrust that be 
has succeeded in engendering practically over- 
night, in total contradiction with the confidence- 
building measures that are an indispensable com- 
ponent of any project for peace. 

Netanyahu's intransigence has led many to de- 
scribe him as an anomaly in the new world 
game, a throwback to the Cold War. But before 
subscribing to this overly, simplistic description, 
it might be useful to ask just what the new world 
game is. Does it already have definite rules, or is 
it a process still in tire making, whose ultimate 
shape has yet to materaflise? If we take the Rus- 
sian elections as an illustration, it is clear that 
with tire decline of ideology: it is authoritar- 
ianism, the idea of order in opposition to that of 
chaos, that is filling the gap, not economic re- 
form, not market economics. lira way. General 
Lebed, tire candidate of foe military, the man 
who can impose order by force of arms, has 
emerged as a refe re e between Communist can- 
didate Zyuganov and President Yeltsin, the can- 
didate who enjoys unconditional Western sup- 
port. 

Netanyahu too is an advocate of military de- 
terrence. which he considers bis main card in the 
negotiations. When he calls for negotiations 
without preconditions, be is actually demanding 


that no restrictions be placed mi his privileged 
position as tire occupying power, in short, for the 
ascendancy of might over right. With his acces- 
■ sion to power, the name of the game has sudden- 
ly changed. It is no longer bow to make peace, 
but how to bully foe other parties into complying 
with, his conditions. This is true in Netanyahu's 
relations not only with the Arabs, but even with 
tire US administration. Israel's closest ally. 

Thus Netanyahu refused to receive Dennis 
Ross, 00 the grounds that be does not deal with 
functionaries, whatever their rank. He told Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher thru he will 
inform him of Israel’s position but will only ne- 
gotiate with President Clinton. Netanyahu knows 
that his rival, Peres, was Clinton's chosen can- 
didate in Israel's general elections. He believes 
that, if before the Israeli elections the American 
president had the means to intervene to Likud’s 
disadvantage in internal Israeli policies, on the 
eve of foe US presidential election it is now Is- 
rael's prime minister who can, thanks to tire pow- 
erful Jewish lobby in America, intervene with 
impunity in American internal policies. 

The new Israeli government's bullying tactics 
with the US have provoked tire US to retaliate in 
kind — but against Egypt, not Israel! The Amer- 
ican administration has suddenly discovered that 
Egypt secretly acquired Scud missiles from 
North Korea which, if the allegation proves true, 
justifies cutting economic aid to Egypt Si- 
multaneously, the issue of Gaddafi's arrival to 
foe Arab summit by plane, in defiance of the 
flight ban imposed by the UN on Libya because 
of tire Lockerbie dispute, has also become s ma- 
jor issue that Egypt is required to explain. Final- 
ly, there is the virulent campaign launched by foe 
US against Boutros Ghali, and the unprecedented 
threat .to use its veto power to block his re- 
election. Even if the “irrevocable” decision to. re- 
move Boutros Ghali is not directed against 
Egypt but reflects Washington’s anger at foe sec- 
retary-general’s decision to release tire UN report 
establishing that the Qana massacre was not, as 


foe Israelis claimed, a “tragic mistake”, but a de- 
liberate act of cold-blooded murder, it can only, 
be seen as an unfriendly act by Cairo. 

These are not tire only signs of a deteriorating 
situation. The joint Israeli-Tuikish air and sea 
manoeuvres have given foe won! “Middle East 
emism”, originally coined to express a purely ec- 
onomic venture, namely, tire Middle East mar- 
ket, alarming military connotations. Indeed, they 
have ushered in a new era of regional axes and 
counter-axes, with Greece and Armenia, and 
possibly also Iran, commg together in the face 
of this new threat. At the^ame time, Netanyahu 
is sparing no effort to exacerbate inter-Arab divi- 
sions, showering Jordan' with praise while ac- 
cusing Syria of being a key actin' in fom en ting 
terrorism throughout the region. 

Following the call for an Arab summit, Wash- 
ington advised the Arab leaders to postpone its 
convocation on foe grounds that Netanyahu's 
statements during foe decimal campaign were 
not necessarily an accurate reflection of tire pair 
ides he would follow as prime minister. Had the 
Arabs heeded Washington's advice, Netanyahu 
would have been free to continue his pro- 
crastination and conceal his deliberate intention 
to scuttle the peace process. 

Actually, the Arab leaders were not only inter- 
ested in the summit as a means of placing Ne- 
tanyahu before his responsibility and proving to 
foe world at large that statesmanship is unlikely to 
replace the bellicose rhetoric that marked his elec- 
tion campaign. It was also a means by winch to 
stand up to foe alternative logic in the Arab world 
which bolds that the whole peace process was 
doomed to failure from die start. If such a logic 
prevails, this would be at the expense of all tire 
advocates of peace in tire region. There is today a 
race between two contradictory logics in tire Arab 
world, that of foe Arab regimes which are stick- 
ing 10 the peace line and that of forces which are 
resorting to violence to protest tire manipulation 
of the Arab world. The recent explosion in Saudi 
Arabia is very significant in this respect. 


By Naguib Mahfbuz 

My publisher Al- . v 
Sahhar has, over tire W . _. - j 
years, never dealt with ^ . 

. me in anything but a 
correct and courteous ’ 

.-. way. However,' ■ no •- K- ••■e; 
sooner is a bode pub- r 

fished in Egypt, or some r * 

work serialised in a- ■ ■ 
newspaper or magazine, , . - “ _ * 
than one hears that it 
1m been pirated and pubfished m Lebanon 
or Morocco. ; This is not necessarily all 
bad,- ^mce 'there is a large North ' Afritan 
readership acquainted with my works 
largely through pirated editions. 

Piracy, though it r epresents a financial 
loss can also result in cultural gam. Often 
.friends returning from.' abroad bring edi- 
tions of my woxks that I did not know ex- 
. .isted. 1 wdJL remember receiving, a letter 
from a reader informing me that one of 
my novels bad been pirated and was sell- - 
• main Lebanon,and that there were some 
differences with the version published by 
Ai-Sabhar. ; ■ 

. Once I actually sirred aeon tract with a 
copyright pirate. I was siting in the Cafe 
Ricire one day whetra tall Lebanese man 
introduced himself to me. saying: “I an 
foe-publisher who pixatfii all your novels, j 
from The Absurdity of Fate to MiramarT \ 
1 asked him' what he wanted and be ex- i 
{darned that he wanted, me 10 sign a con- 
tract entitling him to become my “official 
copyright pirate”. Apparently, such was 
the competition between pirates that be 
wanted an exclusive deal. I was to receive 
. my author's fees, of course. I found this 
extremely logical, and promptly signed 
the contract • 

Based on an interview * 
by Mohamed Salmawy. 
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Al-Ahram: “In his bizarre joint press conference 
with Christopher, Netanyahu has revealed his true in- 
tentions. With a mere shrug he has blown away all inter- 
national resolutions [on the Arab- Israeli conflict]... ig- 
noring the basic principle of land for peace and l inking 
peace and security, overlooking the fact that security 
should be for all and not just for Israel" 

(fhsan Bakr. 30 June) 

October: “To be quite honest it is no longer clear 
whether the US is a friend or foe. Can it actually hold a 
principled and objective position? Is Warren Christopher 
really foe US Secretary of State or a second Israeli for- 
eign minister? And when we stand before the US and Is- 
rael can we clearly tell which is foe opponent and which 
is the judge?” 

( Ragab El-Banna, 30 June) 

AKWafd: “Which is more dangerous to peace and se- 
curity: the Israeli midear weapons and advanced air 
force or the Scud missiles recently linked to Egypt? 
...What is it that Israel wants from Egypt? To leave 
Aid? lands as prey to Israeli encroachment and Zionist 
ambitions? And what does the US want exactly, after 
giving in to numerous Zionist demands?... Egypt is not 
bound to appease Netanyahu. Egypt’s decisions em- 
anate from Cairo, not from Tel Aviv or Washington. 
(Editorial, l July) 

Rose El-Yousseft “When Egypt takes foe nec- 
essary stance appropriate to its strategic role in the re- 
gion, a strange affliction hits US policy... It is as though 
the US master i magi nes that Egypt must submit to his 
demands or threats and never oppose his desires unless 
it wishes to face endless problems to the extent of threat- 
ening to besiege ft and cut off all aid." 

(Mahmoud El-Tohami, l July) 

Al-Arabl! “We welcome the G-7 s ummi t’s declara- 
tion of war on terrorism... on foe condition that matters 
should be clarified: the struggle against Israeli occupa- • 
tion is legitimate, the struggle to recover what poorer 
nations have lost is legitimate, the struggle to p r e v ent 
the world from splitting into a predatory North and an 
impoverished South is legitimate ... even if this is not 
to the liking of the US and its .six partners." 

(Calal Aref, l July) 


Af-Ahran “US policies are quite clear and Americans 
have never hesitated in declaring it They are for an Israel 
that is stronger than all foe Arab countries combined, they 
are against any Arab fotce opposing ft and they are par- 
ticularly against a strong Egypt— So what is there to 
astonish and anger us when they remind us that we are 
not allowed to possess long range missiles? Only a few 
ginnrhc a gn they asked us to sign foe nuclear non- ' 
proliferation treaty, despite our insistence that Israel 
should sign as well." 

(Hassanein Kroom. 29 June) 

Af-Shaab: “A new Israeli nuclear reactor at the Egyp- 
tian borders — a news item carried by news agencies and 
described as an ordinary matter— Yet tbey are making all 
this fuss over Egypt's Scud missiles!” 

(2 July) 

Al-Mussawan “Only a month ago foe Israelis were 
talking about the US president acting as Israel's obedient 
boy! Now we hear that Clinton needs Netanyahu much - 
more than foe Israeli premier needs the White House.:!” 
(Makram Mohamed Ahmed, 5 July) 

AI-AhaliS “Now that foe Cairo summit las brought the 
concept of Arab solidarity back to life, a plan of action is 
needed to bring it into effect. Unfortunately, the summi t 
did not set any time schedule for such a plan — Time is 
die Arab’s most precious possession especially when they 
have to confront the intentions to freeze or even sabotage 
foe peace process.” 

(Lotfi Waked, 3 July) 

Al-Akhban “Without a consensus on the land-fbr- 
peace principle negotiations are meaningless. The prob- 
Iotu however, is that Netanyahu considers the land-for- 
peace principle a threat to Israeli security, and, along with 
foe Americans, sees foe pressing issues as those of Egypt 
obtaining Scud missiles materials, Gaddafi's plane land- 
ing at Cairo Airport, Syria's support.for. the Lebanese re- 
sistance and tiie necessity of imposing sanctions against 
Damascus— Perhaps foe communique issued by the 
Lyons [G7] summit will help Israeli leaders realise how 
far they are from foe rest of foe world— their language 
and stances do not belong to this age.” 

(NabiIZaJd,30June) 

Compiled by Hafa Saqr .. 
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Reading the 
danger signs 

The comnnmiqud issued by fee 
G7 summit concerning peace in 
the Middle East whs warmly re- 
ceived, not only in Egypt but by 
the whole Arab wodkL Behind 
this reception Hes the feet feat 
the commiraiqu6 provides the 
kind of intanatianal support 
that has, since fee Israeli elec- 
tion^ been noticeable by its ab- 
sence, most significantly in fee • 
US, which since Netanyahu’s 
victory has been intent on fa- 
cilitating Israeli attemptb both 
to debase fee neutral basis on 
which the peace process had 
been built and to renege on 
agreements already concluded 
with the Palestinians. 

G7 aimmfyt rarely discing in- 
ternational issues in great depth 
and there is no fixed agenda. 
These meetings are generally 
viewed as little more than a talk' 
ing shop fin- fee leaden of fee 
wealthiest indnstrialaed nations. 

It cannot be deified, however, 
that what emerges from such 
summits is a reflection of fee 
thinking of fee major powers. 


merely outline en mnm n g mnpH 
and fee direction of general pol- 
icy wife regard to B a r r e n! ’ inter- 
national issues and crises. 

■ it was always mlikely feat 
the Lyon communique would 
deal wife fee Donqriex variables 
affecting fee peace process 
since Netanyahu came to pow- 
er. What fee o w nmntiifprf did 
instead was to offer a cautions 
general formulation stressing 
the main principles on winch 
the peace process was founded 
— Le. land for peace, and fire 
resolutions of fee Security 
Council — while at fee same 
tune enjoining all parties to re- 
sume bilateral negotiations 1 at 
fee earliest possible date. 

Many oteer v e rs consider the 

CT1 arnnmif mnm tfwn a pnh- 

lic relations show by the 
world’s rich. And certainly, as 
is fee case at aD summits , be- 
hind die scenes negotiations 
tend to be of greater import than 
public declarations. 

President Mubarak’s visit to 
France, which came in fee wake 
of fee G7 summit, was. made . 
a gains t the backdrop of Arab 
fears over the collapse of the 
peace process — expressed by 
the Arab summit conference in 
Cairo - — and constituted a con- 
tinuation of international efforts 
to rescue the peace process. 

The bomb detonated at Dhah- 
tan in Saudi Arabia has made it 
increasingly appanaa that ter- 
rorist activity m die region can- 
not be disassociated from tins st- 
mosphere surrounding the 
peace process. Yet tire Amer- 
ican ad m in ist ration- has, it 
would appear, yet to take on 
board the exteis of feed&xjgms 
posed by the current situation 
and by the increasingly an- “ 


against Syria, Egypt and tire 
Palestinian National Authority 
by the Jewish lobby in America. 

It is obvious feat attempts to ; 
^anscend the major differences 
feat have ap pea r ed within 
Egyptian- American re lati o ns 

constitute a concrete o b sta c l e . 
And it is equally obvious feat 
same Jewish rircfcs in the US, 
supportive of Netanyahu, are 
working at widening fee rife 

Egyptian officials have tried 
to contain fee effects of tins 
campaign. Yet the US author- 
ities appear incapable of com- 
prehending Arab concerns, and 
ore making no a t tem pts at re- 
assurance. The Scud ufissfle af- 
fair. leaked by American sourer 
es and the cause of much mger 
in Cairo, illustrates die dangers 
attached to Israeli campaigns. 

Tbe Middle East is pas^ag 
through a critical phase. And 
the G7 summit cwimuimpfi, 
while it soothed some Arab 
fears, is hardly up to fee task of 
en gin eering a resumption erf fee 
peace process. 


• W 
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An unequal battle 


Boutros-Boutros Ghali's fight for nomination for a second term 
as secretary-general of the UN in fee face of Amer ican opposi- 
tion is on aspect of fee struggle between the poor South and the 
world's sole superpower. . . 

Politically speaking it is a far from equal battle, pitting Ghali, 
a veteran diplomat, against tbe US ad m i n i s i tm tir i in, which via 
fee Security Council wields a veto on his reappointment. 

Whatever Ghali’s future prospects, now would seem an ap- 
posite time to examine the record of his first term of office at 
the UN. Under his leadership the UN has performed a high pro- 
file role, both in rescue and peace keeping operations, and in 
organising international conferences. 

Over the past few years tbe UN Secretary-General, through 
his actions, has confirmed his reputation as both 'a prudent dip- 
lomat and a courageous international official.. -HU period as 
head of the UN has been distinguished by an independent and 
democratic attitude towards running me organisation. Hie 
problems he faces now stem from the fact that, as an Egyptian, 
Arab and an African, he has never been inclined to accept, un- 
questioning! y, the dictates of fee world’s only superpower. 

• Ghali’s efforts, added to his pre- .. 
decessor’s, constitute nothing less than an 
historical legacy, a foundation on which tbe 
UN might build in order to foster a better 
and more just international system. 

Perhaps it is sufficient tribute to Boutros 
Gbali simply to stale feat be tried so hard 
and so assiduously to pursue a line that was . 
independent He deserves our support, and 
when he returns, he deserves to be wel- 
comed, deserves, indeed, the highest hon- 
ours fee Egyptian state can bestow. 


This -week's Soapbox speaker if a professor 
of political science at Helwan University and 
- president ofAl-Qarar Consulting Centre. 


The multi-facets of peace 

ff the Arab Summit achieved one thing, it was to assert that peace is not relative, argues Gamil Matar 
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Some Arab political commentators have ex- 
hibited a tendency to ntirnmise not only the 
. substance but the extent of the changes feat 
have tnlfpn place in the Israeli government. 
This attitude, shared by some foreign ‘ob- 
servers, is not without cause. Israel is, after 
all, a state founded on an ideological creed. 
It is a state in which both citizens and polit- 
ical parties adhere to an unwritten national 
char ter. This charter differs from of 
other nations in that it is r estricte d to tbe 
founding principles of the state, justifying- 
the right of fee state and its creed to must 
And since this charter does not extend' to 
pr o te c tin g and safeguarding a specific form 
of government we should not, it is argued, 
expect any significant transformation in fee 
fundamental nature and conduct of fee state 
simply because its government has 
changed. 

Other commentators, - however, have 
passed feeir hop£s on at leastsfene change 
m the way Israel approaches fee negotiating 
process, not least in fee speed wife which it 
is willing to implement specific points of 
agreement. These people have a tight to 
believe that a major transformation fed in- 
deed occur in Israel when the reins of pow- 
er shifted from Peres to Netanyahu. ' 

. It would be foolhardy to under-emphasise 
* tbe distinction between these two per- ■ 
spectives. They are not a minor divergence 
of opinion; rather they r e pre se nt two- funda- 
mentally different Arab visions of peace. 
And fee achievement of fee Arab summit 
held in Cairo can be measured by its suc- 
cess in transcending the conflict between 
these two visions and reconciling them in 
fee paragraph of its final commtmiqu6 deal- 
ing wife fee principles of Arab-Israeli 
peace. 

It is certainly no coincidence feat this par- 
ticular paragraph stirred the new Israeli 
government nitn complaining angrily that 
fee Arabs have set preconditions for fee 
peace process. The Netanyahu government 
was never likely to accept the con trait of 
this paragraph, since to do so would have 
been tantamount to agreeing to resume 
Arab-Israeli negotiations where they left off 
on the eve of Israel’s bombardment of 
southern Lebanon. This would have been 
at odds with the impetus of Israel’s Tecent 
election results, the direction of which ap- 
pears to be an attempt to set the clock back 
to same* earlier stage of fee negotiations. 

— Israeli rejection of the principles framing 
what fee Arabs term fee basis for future ne- 
gotiations should not, then, come as any 
surprise. And herein lies the mb: the par- 
agraph in the final statement outlined non- 


■ negotiable principles. .Yet the Likud govern- 
ment is demanding they be renegotiated. 

In fee lead up to the summit the view was 
often voiced that tbe Arabs would prove in- 
capable of realising any united stance to- 
wards fee Israeli government’s new nego- 
tiating line. Commentators predicted that 
Arab reactions would follow clearly de- 
marcated lines. Those countries that had al- 
ready obtained territorial concessions from 
previous agreements were not expected to 
resist Israel's tougher stance while other 
countries feat have yet to regain territory, 
traditionally more hard-line, were expected 

'-to become even more obdurate. Those in 
tbe middle, having obtained only a fraction 
of the land and tire recognition of a few, 
though by no means all of their rights, were 
expected to be cautious of a p p e ari ng too 
radical. And then there is the fourth group, . 
those Arab nations feat are far from tire 

"heart of the conflict and who, according to 
some analysts, would be fearful of any 
show of toughness. It seems, furthermore, 
that Israel’s rulers had based feeir pre- 
dictions of the summit’s results on such cat- 
egorisations. 

The Arab summit demonstrated the re- 
dundancy of such glib categorisations. Not 
all parties who h&d gained from previously 
concluded agreements and not all countries 
outside of fee; front-line cordon were ex- 

' cessrveiy moderate. Nor were those parties 
that have yet to obtain feeir due territorial 
rights particularly radical. Indeed, fee mod- 
erate-radical divide upon which Israel had 
hedged its bets simply did not manifest it- 
self. This does not mean that Israel had 

- adopted a new and less pertinent analysis of 
tire situation. Israel has always depended 
on its ability to deal wife Arab parties sep- 
arately, and consequently from a position of 
strength. And it has always banked on Arab 
states having divergent concepts of peace. 

Israel has feffercnt ways of talking about 
peace wife different Arab countries. Peace 
wife Jordan is a strategic peace. No Israeli 
official could doubt the value of peace wife 
Jordan. Israel cannot normalise relations- 

- wife tbe rest of the Arab world if it does 
not first succeed in normalising its relations 
wife Jordan. Only via Jordan does any 
Arab-Israeli defence coordination become 
at all viable. If Israel entertains hopes of 
catering — or aborting — any regional ar- 
rangements, it has to do so through Jordan. 
Jordan is Israel’s gateway to the Arabs of . 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley and to fee Ar- 
abs of the Gulf, its mediator between two 
cultures and visions, md its trump card in 
gaining access to Arab petroleum wealth. 


Many Israeli pglicy-makers^are , not. tab 
shy to admit feat in Israel V view there can 
be no solution to tbe Palestinian problem 
unless Jordan is involved. Israel under Ne- 
- .tanyabn, just as. under Peres,- holdsfee Pal- 
estinian National Authority responsible for 
guaranteeing that Israeli citizens remain 
safe from the violence, anger and misery of 
fee Palestinian people. Jordan will be' 
asked to guarantee that the PNA fulfils- this 
task, and if necessary, itself, assume tbe re- ■ 
sponsibflity. At fee Shamr El-Sheikh sum- . 
mit, Israel tried to convince fee-US to draw 
up a formula that would implicitly enjoin 
Jordan and Syria to act as guarantors 
against violence emanating from Palestine 
or Lebanon. That Syria did not attend the 
s ummi t frustrated tins effort But at die 
last moment Israel got its guarantees via bi- 
lateral arrangements and agreements wife . 

' fee US. This is what gave. Israel fee green • 
light to laimch its'-massacrcjm southern ■ 

■Lebanon!' *-• -■■'■■■' • 

Israel’s peace wife Egypt is a “cold 
peace.” I believe that both countries have 
come to accept tins feet and are now basing 
their plans for future Egyptian-Israelj re- 
lations on this frigidity. In other words, it 
appears that both sides have reached a tacit 
agreement that -recognises that there is no . 
hope for any sudden surge of warmth in fee - . 
contractual ‘peace’- that exists ' between • 
them. One can understand the logic of 
both sides. The ruling elites in both coon- . 
tries have acquired fee conviction feat eve- 
ry new distortion in fee balance of military 
power in the region — Le. every new addi- 
tion to Israel's military superiority — com- 
pounds tiie accumulated store of mistrust. 
Every new relationship that Israel es- 
tablishes wife- other' Arab t - or -non-Arab ■ 
countries in the region detracts from 
Egypt’s regional status. ' Every proposal for ■ 
new regional orders pushed so en- 
thusiastically by tbe international com- 
munity in order to diversify and broaden 
fee basis for Israel’s normalisation and in 
order to enhance its regional role comes- at 
the expense of regional configurations in 
which Egypt plays a central role. 

■ Against tins backdrop some com- 
mentators have, however, revised feeir 
opinions to contend that the cold peace is 
not, in reality, as immutable or as slow to 
change as it appears. The logic that pre- 
cludes fee possibility of any thaw in re- 
lations intfae foreseeable i _ future. also -in- . 
forms the growing conviction that it is 
probably easier for this “peace” to de- 
generate into a “cold war” than to. continue 
as it in for any length of time. For over a 


year exchanges between Israel and Egypt 
have suggested to many an iciness that is 
more characteristic of a. state of cold war 
than of cold peace. Diplomatic and polit- 
ical relations between fee two are rem- 
iniscent of those that existed between fee 
US and the Soviet Union during the Cold 
War. Common borders are calm, but there 
are red lines that neither side dare cross and 
certain rules and..tacit understandings that 
prevent fee situation between them from de- 
teriorating into open hostility. 

Neither “strategfe” nor “cold”, peace wife 
Syria is a “deferred" peace. Israel and Syr- 
ia have yet to reach any agreements or new 
understandings with respect to their mutual 
relations or wife regards to the region as a 
whole. There is no flow of goods, per- 
sonnel or communications between the two 
countries that could remotely suggest any 
■degree of normalisation. Yet at the same 
time, feey are jointly involved in fee “peace 
process’* and. evinces commitment to reach- 
ing peace. Israel’s early decision to defer 
negotiations wife Syria had a certain logic, 
even if it resulted in a heavy death toll in 
the security belt in southern Lebanon. The 
aim was to deprive fee Palestinians and fee 
Jordanians of any opportunity to coordinate 
wife Syria when they were negotiating with 
Israel. It also gave fee US the occasion to 
intensify pressures on Syria and to keep 
Syria on its list of countries supporting ter- 
rorism. Ultimately Israel hoped that its de- 
lay tactics would ignite latent inter-Arab 
conflicts and fire antagonisms between fee 
Arab world and Iran and between fee Arab 
world and Turkey. In other words. Israel’s 
persistent refusal to entertain peace pros- 
pects with Syria affords it more time to as- 
sess how regional, configurations of power 
might realign themselves. 

Relations wife - Arab countries lying out- 
side fee cordon of front-line states, tbe 
countries of North Africa and of fee Gulf, 
are treated by the Israeli media as a sort of 
folk-dance. Peace wife these countries — 
from Israel’s perspective — is no more 
than a picturesque detail. It does not in- 
volve fee intricate complications of secret 
and overt negotiations, the shuttling back 
and forth between European and American 
capitals, the buffeting by internal or ex- 
ternal pressures and die need to demarcate 
security and military boundaries. As a re- 
sult, Israel does not take these relationships 
seriously, . buvratber as a form of light en- 
tertainment to 'amuse Israeli policy-makers 
after a strepuoqs' day of obstructing more 
fundamental progress in the peace nego- 
tiations. 


This is how fee Israelis — saiuLsome Ar- 
abs — perceive peace between Israel and 
fee Arabs. It is a perception, Jxjwever, that 
will re main deficient as long as neither tbe 
Israelis, Palestinians or the Arabs pul for- 
ward an explicit conception for peace be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians. I do not 
predict that fee Israelis will be very forth- 
coming in this regard. But here I would 
like to voice my difference wife those who 
contend that Netanyahu’s statements, before 
and since die Israeli elections, set new con- 
ditions for tbe remaining part of the nego- 
tiations and thus constitute hew' obstacles 
to fee peace process. Netanyahu's repeated 
“no’s** wife regard to complete withdrawal 
from fee Golan Heights, the partition of Je- 
rusalem, the establishment of a Palestinian 
state and a halt to building new Israeli set- 
tlements, far from dismantling -existing set- 
tlements have added nothing>ne\y- Peres, 
before being voted out of office had adopt- 
ed the same line. Not once hgcjl he sug- 
gested, unequivocally, that he would be 
willing to withdraw from the Golan Heights 
and restore them to Syrian sovereignty, or 
that Jerusalem could become a Palestinian 
capital, or that he would approve of fee es- 
tablishment of a fully sovereign and in- 
dependent Palestinian state, or that be 
would call a halt to the expansion of Israeli 
settlements. 

Over these points there is no Iqndamental 
difference between Netanyahu., and Peres. 
The only differences, perhaps, lie in (heir 
respective styles and timing, their relative 
intransigence and their readiness to resort to 
violence. But in tbe end these are fine 
shades of difference, behind which lies that 
broad and significant common i ground in 
which the views of the Likud 4tad Labour 
parties over fee future of Palestine merge. 

Likud's vision is merely an extension of 
feat of Yitzhak Rabin, who granted Yasser 
Arafat and fee Palestinian Authority certain 
rights and powers to enable them to sup- 
press the Palestinian resistance against Is- 
rael, but not enough to suppress the Pal- 
estinian opposition and to prevent it from 
regaining its popularity and revitalising the 
spirit and values of the Palestinian revolu- 
tion. 

If peace wife Jordan is strategic, wife 
Egypt “cold peace — cold war", with Syria 
“deferred” and wife other Arab countries an 
amusing diversion, wife Palestinians it is 
impossible. 

77it’ writer is the director ofthe Cairo- 
based Arab Centre for Development and 
Futuristic Research. 


Pragmatism no longer the order of the day 

Separate agreements have had their day, argues Osama El-Ghazali Harb. What is needed now is a steadfast commitment to a comprehensive settlement 


The most recent developments in the Arab-IsraeK conflict lead to 
only one conclusion — tint separate settlements concluded by Is- 
rael wife intfividual Arab states are a tiring of fee past It has now 
become apparent that n o t hi ng short of a comprehensive settlement 


The origins of any settlement ofthe Arab-Israeli conflict most 
perforce date back to Sadat’s wit to Israel in November. 1977. 
Since that visit took place, almost two decades ago, the question of 
partial versus comprehoisive .settlement has wen fee centre of 
controversy. Should Arab states enter into negotiations wife Israel 
separately to settle feeir specific pro blems, or should Arab coun- 
tries collectively enter negotiations wife fee aim of reaching a 
comp re b rcnST a^hI pikai? 

So-called nationalist or revetntianary Arab regimes have tended 
to favour a compreh ensive approach to peace, bitterly c rit icising 
those Arab regimes which concluded partial settlements wife . Is- 
rael Sadat is the bate noire of these regimes. Egypt, however, re- 
fasfd to owe in under fee pressure of Arabrqectionism, and evea- 
n tatiy recovered aD Its territory in return fin: peace. F ifte en years 
later separate settlements were reached, between Israel and fee 
PLO’ l starting .wife fee Oslo Accord), and between Israel and Jbr- 
dan. These agreements were, in their torn, targeted by the ad- 




u fc jfppnrtam, at tins juncture, feat wo examine fee underlying cupatiou. Ag 
for the adoption of a partial versus a comprehensive settle- Sinai was enf 

ment the Arab Israeli conflict. Is tbe rationale behind the choice In the case 

■Tandem on fee intensity of nationalis t sentiments, or is it a result .mate peaces 
Ir^roftMindawmaMffi offeemqxrtance^ value of Arab nm- don, though, 
Jv 1 ? Does fee i nsistence on a comprehensive settlement reflect Egyptian, pea 
d^licaffoh on fee part of certain Arab countries to fee goals and never, be con 
of Arab ^atwnatwaa n n me band, and a wflKagness to eater Disputes ovd 
into individual •a greem ents reflect on antagonism towards such :. daman-Ismeli 
gp. fr on fee other? ~ . .The Palcsti 

^pJahaps at this point fete should state a self-evident truth:; those ". separate peat 


countries oral nave coaauuca paruai Bgiccurau? sv 

because such agreements scored SOCK- of feeir Interests, Le. they.. 


did so fra: pragmatic reasons. Yet in concluding such agreements 
the countries concerned certainly hoped that their actions would 
pave the way fra a comprehensive settlement. 

Similarly, co untri es which have staunchly supported a com- 
prehensive agreement have done so believing that their own inter- 
ests can only be served through such an approach. Yet, while in es- 
sence their rationale was self-serving, they still reserved the right 
to raise emotional nationalist banners. The objective realities that 
justify disp a rate approaches to-resolving the Arab-Israeli conflict 
must, then, be sought in specificities on a case by case basis. 

In 1977 Sarfa* had no alternative but to seek to conclude a separ- 
ate peace with land.. He exhorted Arab leaders to join his in- 
itiative for peace but they lacked his broad vision arid far- sight- . 
edness. Though abandoned by the rest, Sadat would not turn away 
from what he believed was fee best course of action for Egypt He 
wished to capitalise on fee results of fee October War when such 
memories were still vivid in tire memory ,ofIsrad and fee world. 

Sadat was undoubtedly conscious that even acting singly Egypt 
could obtain what it wanted from Israel. Egypt is, after all, fee 
largest Arab country. Its military capabilities, as evinced in die 
October War,-posed a real threat to IsraeL Nor could Sinai be con- 
sidered, from the Israeli point of view, as being of the same stra- 
tegic or political import as other Arab t er rit ori es under Israeli oc- 
cupation. Agreements on limiting fee deployment of weapons in 
Sinai was enough to assuage Israeli fears and secure a withdrawal. 

■ In fee case ofJordan, Ring Hussein was able to conclude a sep- 
arate peace wife Israel which served Jordan's interests. The situa- 
tion, though, was different to' feat prevailing at the time of fee 
Egyptian, peace treaty wife Israel, not least because Jordan could 
never, be considered as posing a military threat to its neighbour. 
Disputes over occupied territory were also, at the time of tire Jot- 
daman-Israeli agreement, at a low ebb- 
Tbe P alestinian agreement represents yet another scenario. A 
separate peace deal concluded wife fee Palestinians served, on 
some levels at least, .as a recognition of a distinct Palestinian iden- 
tity. Tr might be-seen as a manifestation of fee paradox in which 


Palestinians find themselves. For while Palestinians need to under- 
write their independence as a nation wife an assertion of their own 
identity and right to self determination, they have always sup- 
ported movements for Arab nnity. An ironic situation arises: fee 
only nod in fee direction of Arab unity condoned tty fee Israelis 
has been their desire to see Palestinian negotiators incorporated 
into the negotiating teams of other countries, a kind of back- 
banded refusal to acknowledge a distinct Palestinian identity. Yet 
in asserting their identity, the Palestinians have found it impolitic 
to comply wife Israeli demands. 

Tbe current situation, though, begs one question: Is it now pos- 
sible, as we approach tire remaining stages of the peace process, to 
pursue s e para te settlements on the Lebanese, Palestinian and Syr- 
ian fronts? All tbe signs in place appear to point to one conclu- 
sion: that separate agreements with Israel have now been sub- 
sumed by the desire to achieve a comprehensive peace. 

From fee very outset of fee process President Ai-Assad has 
known feat. Syria would not be able to conclude an honourable set . 
dement with Israel oil its own. The Golan Heights, symbolically . 
and strategically, are of great importance to Israel,- far greater than 
Sinai, while at fee same time Syria, unlike Egypt, poses a less se- 
rious milrtary threat to Israel. Syria, from the beginning, was in no 
position to compromise Arab' support in the manner Sadat did! 

The position of Lebanon is similar to that of Syria. Despite fee 
heroism that has marked Lebanese resistance to Israeli occupation. 

Lebanon cannot confro n t Israel on its own. A comprehensive 

Arab settlement is a must for Lebanon, which has not only to se- 
cure its own territorial integrity but must also address the problem 
of fee Palestinian presence in Lebanon. This presence is at fee 
heart of fee refugee question, ore of tire substantive issues on fee 


Tbe settlement seems most complicated on the Palestinian front 
While a separate settlement is required to underline tire national 
i denti ty of Palestinians, a co mpr ehensive settlement is required if 
Palestinian demands for the establishment of a Palestinian state, 
the recovery of fee Arab sector of Jenisalem and a stop- to the 


building of Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Gaza, are to 
receive any meaningful response. 

Should Syria, Lebanon and fee Palestinian Authority engage in 
separate negotiations, they will not achieve the results duty desire 
outside the context of strong and clearly united Arab support 
Such support cannor be engendered by, or in^feptbrated in, fee 
mandate of individual delegations. It can be realised only through 
regular regional — and international — consultations. 

The recognition of this fact on fee part of die Arab parties to 
peace is the most important achievement of fee Cairo Arab Sum- 
mit It is a recognition that Israel's government hits always feared, 
under both Peres and Netanyahu. Indeed, in its level-headed as- 
sessment of the problems to be faced in the next stage of nego- 
tiations. the summit could well serve as a model, for Arab nego- 
tiators seeking a comprehensive settlement 

Tbe summit, though, represents a first step on a long and wind- 
ing road. By inviting Arab leaders to fee meeting — after consulta- 
tions wife King Fahd and President Assad — President Mubarak 
was in fact inviting the Arab parties to initiate- a new phase, 
fraught wife risk and difficulty, for the achievement of a com- 
prehensive and just peace. Under Sadat Egypt — forced to accept 
a separate peace — never abandoned wider Arab issues. Under 
Mubarak too. Egypt is steering a course towards a comprehensive 
peace, without forfeiting fee achievements of previous separate 
settlements. 

It is surely no coincidence that, just as Israeli fears are reaching 
new heights, the reins of power should have been handed over to 
the Likud. And in die face of fee new realities heralded by the Cai- 
ro summit, one question poses itself. Will the Israeli prime fein- 
ister persist in his obsolete demagoguery? Will he continue simply 
to shake his head and say no, no to the return of the Golan, no to 
fee establishment of a Palestinian state, and no to the return of 
East Jerusalem? 

The writer « the editor-in-chief of AJ- Siyassa A|- Dawilrya (Inter- 
national Politics) JournaL 
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Until last week, and despite what all the 
theatre bistory books say. 'Cleopatra 
performed by a male' had always 
seemed to me a preposterous proposi- 
tion — one that required a fantastic 
leap of the imagination. 1 had felt sure 
that whatever ‘boy actor' undertook the 
part in Shakespeare's day must have 
mangled it, producing a pitiful travesty 
of the Egyptian queen. I had also re- 
sented the idea of males usurping die 
voices and identities of women and 
ousting them from the public per- 
formance arena in the name of theat- 
rical conventions. As a reasonable hu- 
man being and mild feminist, die 
exclusion of women from the theatre in 
whatever age or country, in ancient 
Greece, Elizabethan England or 17th 
century Japan (female performances 
were banned by the authorities in 
1629), seemed to me not only out- 
rageously unfair and deeply offensive, 
but also contrary to the spirit of theatre 
itself as carnival and a festive com- 
munal event. 

On the few occasions 1 had the 
chance to watch a Kabuki performance, 
a form of theatre exclusive to male ac- 
tors, such feelings had always coloured 
my reception. I still remember my v i- 
cious delight at the audience's baffled 
reaction to the classical Kabuki play 
presented at the official opening of the 
Opera House nearly eight years ago. Ii 
was a solemn occasion, attended by the 
president and his wife plus an exclusive 
audience. 'Nevertheless, after the 15 
minutes of stunned silence, and despite 
the gorgeous, elaborate costumes and 
scenery, many were fighting desper- 
ately to keep a straight face while oth- 
ers sought relief in giggles and snig- 
gers. The following morning a cartoon 
by Mustafa Hussein in Al-Akhbar 
showed a woman in a state of nerv ous 
collapse with her mother supporting Iter 
and explaining that her husband had 
jumped at her from under die stairs, do- 
ing a ‘Kabuki act". This signaled a 
flood of jokes about Kabuki. 

On that occasion it was obvious that 
the Egyptian audience could not con- 
nect in any meaningful way. aesthetic 


or otherwise, with the spectacle on of- 
fer. With no previous experience of this 
art form and very little loiowledge as to 
wbat to expect, they had found the 
movements and the vocal delivery of 
the performers almost outlandish. 

Last Saturday, however, at the Nin- 
agovva Company's production of Eu- 
ripides' Medea, it was a different sto- 
ry. At the same place, in the main hall 
of the Opera House where the earlier 
Kabuki performance bad taken place, 
director Yukio Ninagawa 
showed us wbat a tal- 
ented. imaginative artist 
could do with old forms 
and conventions. Many 
of the basic features of 
classical Kabuki were 
there: the carefully regu- 
lated and choreographed 
movements ( known as 
kata or forms i: the poses 
\m:e\ which aeccntuate 
the climactic moments of 
llic action, the use of the 
traditional three-stringed 
musical instrument 
called shjmisen. of 
wooden clappers to or- 
chestrate the per- 
formance and highlight 
the climaxes and. above 
all. the use of onnagata , 
or male actors in female 
roles. But while pre- 
serving them, Ninagawa, 
like a real master, man- 
aged to break through 
with his own in- 
novations. 

What be achieved in his 
version of Euripides’ Me- 
Jca I a very shrewd and 
liappy choice of text) was 
not simply a perfect fu- 
sion of 'Japanese traditional stylisation 
and Western modem realism' or a 
bridging of the past and the present, as 
has been said, but also what one can 
wily describe, in terms of its impact, as 
a kind of mystical union of maleness 
and femaleness in the figure of the 
great Tokusaburo Arashi as Medea. 


From an obvious symbol of femaleness 
— traditionally conceived and visually 
rendered in terras of dress, gesture, 
movement and mask — we watched 
him transform himself, wizard-like, 
into a warm, vibrant human presence 
that transcends sexual difference and 
bodies forth in vivid details the warring 
passions of all humanity. In this re- 
spect not only the acting — the in- 
tricate voice manipulation, file deeply 
compelling full-body techniques and 


the carefully injected doses of psycho- 
logical realism — but also Jusoburo 
Tsujimura's costumes played a crucial 
role. They were naturally, as one ex- 
pects all costumes io Noh and Kabuki 
performances, rich and sumptuous in 
colour and material, delicately em- 
broidered and exquisitely designed. Ac- 



Tukusaburo Arashi as Medea 


cording to the notes on the production 
printed in the pamphlet, Tsujimura 
adapted traditional Japanese costumes 
to a modem primitivist style, using a 
variety of Kimono materials, and the 
capes were handm ade from SO pieces of 
embroidered antique silk sashes. But 
apart from their great beauty, which de- 
lighted the eye, the costumes, in har- 
mony with the movement were used in 
the case of the chorus to structure the 
performance space and build sequences 
of powerful, evocative stage images. In 
the case of Medea they bad the added 
dramatic function of underscoring her 
growing despair and loneliness and her 
final rejection of the traditional stereo- 
types of the submissive female, the obe- 
dient wife, and the tender, self- 
sacrificing mother. Arashi appears first 
richly decked out in fell feminine regal- 
ia. As the play progresses be begins to 
strip, taking off the heavy bejewelled 
hat first, then the wide, colourful cloak, 
and finally the intricately embroidered 
outer garment He is left wife a very 
simple, close-fitting long dress, the col- 
our of blood and matching skull-fitthtg 
bonnet At this moment the whole 
body, freed from the constricting tradi- 
tional trappings of femininity, becomes 
a stunningly eloquent medium of ex- 
pression, shedding its earlier stylised 
patterns of movement and gesture, and 
growing freer and more passionate. 

Curiously, h was the sight of this 
thin, gaunt, male body, tensed up in 
rage, pitifully contorted in agony or 
dashing around blindly, like a wild, 
caged bird, that brought home to me, 
for fee first time in performance, the 
fell weight of Medea's tragedy as 
woman and human being. It reminded 
me feat great acting, whatever the sex 
of the performer, could transcend all 
limitation, including those of sexual 
identity. I walked away from fee show 
thinking that given a director of Nin- 
agawa's imaginative power and an ac- 
tor of Arashi 's emotional range and 
technical versatility, Cleopatra played 
by a male was not after all such a lu- 
dicrous idea. But then, why not a fe- 
male Antony, or Lear, or Hamlet? 


Music 


„ David Blake takes in 
Upen Wide the fresh air with Mo- 

the windows zart and Mendelssohn 



Ghada Shaker 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra: 
Talents 4: Bizet: The Arlc- 
sienne suite no. 2. Famndoi: 
Mozart: Concerto no. 20 in D 
minor for piano and orchestra. 
K466, Ghada Shaker (piano) 
and Concerto in B flat major 
for bassoon and orchestra, 
K19I. Tamer Kama l El-Din 
(bassoon): Mendebsohn: Sym- 
phony no. 4 in A major, op. 90 
(Italian); Kamal Hilal. con- 
ductor: Small Hall, Cairo Op- 
era House: 30 June 

Watch fee crochets fly and 
swing, hear the quavers quiver. 
There were notes, notes, notes 
everywhere at this concert in 
the Small Hall. Notes and a 
certain pulse of rhythms. But 
no beat, beat, beat of the tom- 
toms to add that so needed pi- 
quant sauce of excitement and 
allure. 

The two soloists, pianist 
Ghada Shaker and bassoonist 
Tamer Kamal El-Din were 
fine. The Cairo Symphony Or- 
chestra were there — partly in 
person, partly in absentia. 
Strange anomaly. Good eve- 
ning, said they. Then, rather in 
embarrassment: for what ex- 
actly? 

To commence, Bizet, whose 
piece Farandol from L'Arle- 
sienne suite opened the con- 
cert This was quite straight, 
rather hard sounding, with 
plenty of brassy noise. That’s 
the way of this dance. But as 
the concert wore on, it once 
again became obvious that the 
Small Hall is the villain, caus- 
ing problems for any concert 
given within its over- 
revcrheratdvc walls. No large 
forces; small string orchestras 
suit it best 

Even tiie piano has a rough 
deal if it opens out felly, as pi- 
anos are wont to do in their 
gnnd expansive moods. 
Chamber music comes off best. 
They do not burnt fee sound 
barriers, but an orchestra of 
some size puts fee hall into an 
angry fit of protest and it 
whams fee sound back from 
the walls with a harsh exuber- 
ant double-fuzz to anything 


above a mezza-forte. So pro- 
ceeded the concert Some con- 
ductors can bring some sweet- 
ness into the limited 
overcharged space, but Kama! 
Hilal did not have the trick. He 
angered the place and got in re- 
turn only an approximation of a 
good classical tone — which 
was what was needed for this 
concert. Better keep to the mid- 
dle of the road — don't fly off 
into the bushes and scrub-land 
at the sides. 

First came the .Mozart piano 
concerto in D minor. K466 with 
Ghada Shaker in control. This 
is Mozart in Don Giovanni 
mood. It’s a grand big thing in 
all of the three sections. Pow- 
erful, sometimes dark, seldom 
with his gift for love and affec- 
tion. The melodies for pain are 
really for the piano — in- 
strumental. percussive, jabbing 
and thrusting, darkly for- 
bidding. Nothing singing or 
easy. The pianist knew all 
about (his. She was direct, no 
nonsense, no trace of dear Ama- 
deus to charm us, but forceful, 
statuesque, with the correct flair 
of cynical bravado. 

At the opening Shaker drove 


straight in. This is a star piece 
— shapely, deep shadows, with 
□o fairies in these shades, just a 
few very tall, well-dressed 
fiends. The piano made the 
tunes painfully clear cut. The 
orchestra, suffering from Small 
Hall laryngitis, was dumpy, but 
picked up in the next move- 
ment, the Romance. There is 
not much romance in the notes. 
There was none in the piano 
playing. She was honest, no 
passion — anger instead. Gha- 
da Shaker's technique is felly 
equal to the demands to the D 
minor. She could even make an 
insolent attack on the phrase 
endings which culminate most- 
ly in an angry trill. All these 
she did, timely, on the beat and 
exciting. In control, on top, and 
never wavering. It was very 
good to hear. There are spots in 
the romance where the music 
droops and slides which might 
have had greater nuance, but 
this player went for direct force 
and cany on. It was a cool ro- 
mance to say the least. 

In the last section Shaker 
showed real distinction of 
schooling. No soliciting tbc lis- 
tener. The off-hand stabbing 


little tunc which darts out to- 
wards the end was good. It is 
really rather insulting Ama- 
deus's nose in the air. a shrug, 
and then — no one else in all 
music can so deliver a polite 
put-down. An avuncular en- 
counter. 

And so bassoonists do play 
this strange instrument which 
looks like fee carnivorous ve- 
nus fly trap. Tamer Kamal El- 
Din, tall as his instrument, 
made it sound positively ma- 
ternal. At least he took it out of 
the jungle. The sound is neither 
brassy nor trumpet-tike, but 
gently humorous and wife an 
operatic ability to do coloratura, 
trills and rapid beats. He seems 
like a virtuoso. Everything was 
done with ease aid perfect 
tunefulness. In this work Mo- 
zart lays on the charm denied to 
the piano in fee previous con- 
certo. Plenty of brass behind 
him. very loud (the Small Hall 
once again). The slow part of 
the concerto is mourn fid — a 
touch of the funereal, fitting be- 
cause the bassoon has a smoky 
tone. Who loves the bassoon? 
Mozart and Strauss did. And so 
does Tamer Kamal El-Din, who 


uses it like a voice. With no 
trouble he floats the sound far 
up and out of the noisy Small 
Hall into a place of con- 
templation where this long ne- 
glected, eccentric instrument 
enjoys its own poetry. 

And so to Italy wife Men- 
delssohn's no. 4 in A major. 
The colour is zircon blue. It 
blows along in the opening: 
fresh sea breezes, the siren 
South of Diyden and Goethe. 
The latter went over the Alps 
and far away — blue taffeta 
skies and Tintoretto colours: 
speed, rhythm, youth and no 
regrets. Is there anyone who 
has ever been really, totally 
happy? Mendelssohn seems 
to have been, and he paid the 
price for II All angels pay the 
price for their own dazzle. 
They phut out like errant stars. 
Everyone loved this wonder. 
He had everything of value in 
addition to his millions. But 
they were part of his skin, and 
he with total Olympian in- 
difference never had to look 
down so far as to see fee hand 
that wrote the cheque. The 
gods loved him so well they 
took him before the smallest 
fleck of earthly attrition ever 
touched him. 

The music catches fee 
breath. This performance of 
fee Italian symphony did Dot 
Let's continue to blame the 
Small Hall. From opening to 
end fee poor strings doing 
their best were totally 
drowned by the brass, winds 
and basses. Everything blew 
over the top of the strings so 
there was not much sea wind 
to flutter and soar during an 
opening which must set the 
picture of the Grand Tour. 

There were strange digestive 
rumbles in the orchestra for- 
eign to Mendelssohn. They 
continued until fee end. No 
colour blue and no rippling 
seascapes. But at fee end, in 
the last movement, the horns 
finally righted themselves 
wife no frayed edges and gave 
the cry: I love Italy, everyone 
loves Italy and everyone loves 
Mendelsohn. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Barbara Graf & Sadhyo Nle- 
derberger 

MashrsMya Gallery, 8 Cham- 
pollion St, Downtown. Tel 578 
4494. Daily ex c Fri. 11am- 
8pm. Until 4 July. 

Exhibition under the title "The 
Travel Kit". . 

Gala! Abdet-Hay, Koran Sha- 
hid &. Mohamed Ismail 
Foundation for Hellenic Cul- 
ture, JS Sidi Metwalli St, near 
El-Attarin, Alexandria. Tel 482 
1598. Until 4 July. 

Photographic .exhibition under 
the due ‘‘Alexandria 3x3". 

Jlhan ' Raouf. Sana eh El- 
Babaay & Lobna Zakaria . 

Khan El-Maghraby Gallery. 18 
El-Mansour Mohamed St, Zam- 
alek. Tel 340 3349. Daily rax. 

Sim. /0.30am- 3pm A 6pm-9pm. 

Until 6 July. 

Exhibited under the collective 
title “Fantasy" are the paintings 
of the three artists. 

Pottery Exhibition 
Gallery Noun. 4 Mahmoud 
Abul Oyoun St, off Hegaz St, 
El-Mahkama, Heliopolis. Tel 
248 0082. Daily 1 lam-1 lpm. 

Until 7 July. 

Artisans from all over Egypt 
exhibit their pottery work. 

Georges Sefim (Paintings) 

Gallery Salama, 36/A Ahmed 
Orabi St. Mohandessin. Tel 346 
3242. Daily exc Fri. 10am- 
2.30pm A 5. 3 0pm- 9. 3 0pm. Un- 
til 23 July. 

Mohamed Shaker (Paintings) 

& Tarek Zabady (Sculptures) 

Extra Gallery. 3 El-Nessim St, 
Zamalek. Tel 340 6293. Dotty 
exc Sun. I0.30am-2pm A 5pm- 
8pm. 9-27 July. 

Group Show (Paintings & 
Sculptures) 

Espaee Gallery. 1 El-Sherifem 
St. Downtown. Tel 
393 1699. Daily exc 
Fri A Sat, 9am- 
1pm. Until 5 Au- 
gust. 

The Museum of 
Mr and Mrs Mo- 
hamed Mahmoud 
Khalil 

/ Kef our El-Akhshid 
Sr. Dokia. Tel 336 
2376. Daily cxc 
Mon, 10am-6pm. 

Egypt’s largest col- 
lection of nineteenth 
century European 
art, amassed by the 
late Mahmoud Kha- 
lil, including works 
by Courbet, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, 

Monet and Rodin. 

Egyptian Museum 
Tahrir Sq. Down- Satan* Gallery 
town. Tel 573 4319. 


Listings 

Qasr El- A ini St. Garden City- 
4 July. 6pm. 

Directed by Eiso Sogawa 
(1987). The film captures fee 
fin# love of a 14-yeajM>ld 
boy. The beantifel scenery of 
fee four seasons provides a 
wonderful background for the 
spectacular scene of one mil- 
lion fireflies. 


Daily exc Fri. 8am-5pm: Fri 
9am- J 1.15am & lpm-3pm. 
Outstanding collection of Pha- 
raonic and Ptolemaic treasures 
and the controversial mum- 
mies' room. 

Coptic Museum 
Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tel 362 
8766. Daily exc Fri 9am -4pm; 
Fri 9am- 11 am A lpm- 3pm. 
Founded in 1910. the museum 
bouses the largest collection of 
Coptic art and artefacts in fee 
world. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said St. Ahmed Maher St, 
Bab El-Kkalq. Tel 390 9930/ 
390 1520. Daily exc Fri. 9am- 
4pm: Fri 9am- 1 1.30am A 2pm- 
4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic 
arts and crafts including mash- 
rabtya, lustreware ceramics, 
textiles, woodwork and coins, 
drawn from Egypt's Fa n mi d, 
Ayyubid and Mameluke periods 
and other countries in the Is- 
lamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art 

Opera Home Grounds, Gezira. 
Tel 340 6861. Daily exc Mon. 
10am- 1 pm & 5pm -9pm. 

A permanent display of paint- 
ings and sculpture charting fee 
modem art movement in Egypt 
from its earliest pioneers to lat- 
est practitioners. 

Mohamed Nagui Museum 

Ch&teau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud . 
Al-Guirtdi St. Giza. 

A museum devoted to. the paint- 
ings of Mohamed Nagui (1888- 
1956). 

Mahmoud Mukbtar Museum 

Tahrir St. Gezira. Daily exc 
Sun and Mon, 9am- 1.30pm. 

A permanent Collection of 
works by the sculptor Mah- 
moud Mukhtar (d. 1934), 

whose granite monument to 
Sand Zaghioul stands near Qasr 
El-Nii Bridge. 

FILMS 


Downtown. Tel 574 5636. 
Daily noon, 3.30pm. 5.30pm 
A 8.30pm. Sphinx, Sphinx Sq, 
Mohandessin. Tel 346 4017. 
Daily 8pm. Cosmos l. 12 Em- 
adeddin St. Downtown. Tel 
779 537. Daily 10am. lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. . 

Khairi Bisboxa depicts the 
psychologies, interests, frus- 
trations and ambitions of all 
fee film's characters, as they 
are stack in one long traffic 
jam. 

EI-Raguel El-Shares (The 
Savage Man) 

Lido, 23 Emadeddin St, 
Downtown. Tel 934 284. Daily 
10am, lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


italU «% ch Ll: 

W.3^n, U0pm. 

mop?. * **Tt£irtE. 


Roxy. 

3pm. 


Commercial cinemas change 
their programmes every Mon- 
day. The information provided 
is 'valid through to Sunday af- 
ter which it is wise to check 
with the cinemas. 

Mit Foil 

Rtvoll U, 26th July St, Down- 
town. Tel 575 5053. Dally 
lpm. 3.30pm. 6.30pm. 8pm A 
10pm. Diana Palace, 17 El- 
Alfi St. Emadeddin. Down- 
town. Tel 924 727. Dally 
10 am. lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 
Tibs U. Nasr City. Tel 262 
9407. Daily I0.30am, 3.30pm, 
6.30pm A 9.30pm. 

Stamng Hesbam Saleh Selim 
and Sneriban as a husband 
and wife who, upon being giv- 
en fee opportunity of chostng 
a new father, choose the same 
rich man and end up as sib- 
lings. 

Ys DonJa Ya Gharami 

(Life... My Passion) 

Rivoll I, 26 July St, Down- 
town. Tel 575 5053. Daily 
lpm, 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 

9.30pm. Roxy. Roxy Sq. He- 
liopolis. Tel 258 0344. Daily 
1 0am. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. TQn 
I. Nasr City. Tel 262 9407. 
Daily 10.30am, 3.30pm. 

6.30pm A 9.30pm. 

Magdi Ahmed Ali's debut' 
film explores fee intimate 
lives of three' women played 
by Leila EIwi, F.lhnm Shahine 
and Hala Sedqi. 

Esharet Marotzr (Traffic 
Light) 

Miami. 38 Talaat harb St. 


River of fireflies 
Japanese Cultural Centre. 106 


fair Game 

Tahrir, 112 Tahrir St, Dokkl. 
Tel 335 5726. Daily 3pm, 6pm 
A 9pm. Karla I, 15 Em- 
adeddin St, Downtown. Tel 
924 830. Daily 10am, lpm, 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

Starring Cyndi Crawford and 
William Baldwin. 

Seven 

MGM. Maadi Grand Mall. 
Kolleyat El-Nasr Sq, Maadi. 
Tel 352 3066. Daily 10am. 
lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

The seven deadly sms are sev- 
en ways to die. 

Dou Juan 

El-Horreya I, El-Horreya 
Mall. Roxy, Heliopolis. Dally 
lpm, 3pm 6pm A 9pm. 

Johnny Depp carries his self- 
esteem a little too far, while 
Marion Brando and Faye Dun- 
away enjoy a rebirth of their 
passion. 

Jumanji 

Radio, 24 Talaat Harb' St, 
Downtown. Tel 575 6562. 
Daily 1 Oam, lpm. 3pm. 6pm 
A Ppm. Normandy, 31 El- 
Ahram St, Heliopolis. Tel 258 
0254. Daily 1230pm, 3.30pm. 
6.30pm A 9.30pm. 

Yankee Zulu 

El-Haram. El-Haram St. Giza. 
Tel 385 8358. Dotiy 10am. 
lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 
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//, El-Horreya Mall. 
Heliopolis. Gaily lpm. 

6pm. 9pm A midmgM 
Robert De Niro, a 

fessionat gangster, and M ra 

cine, the cop in charge or ar 
resting him, meet mcej to 
in a powerful confrontation 
during which Uwir takrns 
reach their pea *. Directed by 
Michael Msoxl. 

Cabo Sheraton. Et-Galaa 

Giza. Tel 360 6081. Daily 
10.30am. 1.30pm. 3.30pm. 

6.30pm. 93 0pm 
E l-S aiam , 65 Abdel-Hamid 
Badawi St. Heliopolis. Tel 2 
1072. Dally 3.30pm. 6 30pm 
9.30pm. 

Dead Man Walking 
Ramsis Hilton II, Comicne 

El-Nil Si. Tel 574 7436. Daily 
10.30am. 1.30pm. 3.30pm. 

6.30pm A 930pm. 

Starring Susan Sarandon and 
Sean Perm in an Oscar award- 
winning film 

The Quest , , _ 

Cosmos II. 12 Emadeddin St 
Downtown. Tel 779 537 Daily 
10am. lpm . 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 


Broken Arrow 
Karim U. IS Emadeddin St. 
Downtown. Tel 924 830. Daily 
10am, lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 


Sudden Death 
Metro. 35 Talaat Harb St. 
Downtown. Tel 393 3897. Dai- 
ly 10am. lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 
9pm. 

Drop Zone 
Ramsis Hilton, Comiche El- 
Nil SL Tel 574 7436. Daily 
midnight 


Man Without A Face 

Tahrir. 112 Tahrir St. 
DokkL Tel 335 5726. 
7 fair A Sat, midnight. 

Bnveheart 

Normandy. 31 El- 
Akram St. Heliopolis. 
Tel 258 0254. Daily. 
8pm. 

DANCE 


La Seals De Bar- 
celona 
Cairo International 
Conference Centre. 
Nasr City. Tel 263 
4631/2. Until 6 July. 
8.30pm A 11.30pm. 

THEATRE 


El-Amirs. Tintazer 
(The Princess Awaits) 

Zaki Totaymat HaU. El-Tali 'a 
Theatre. Ataba. Tel 937 948. 
Dally exc Tues, 9.30pm. 

El-Set Hods (Lady Hods) 
National Theatre, Ataba Sq. 
Tel 91 1 267. Daily exc Wed. 
930pm. 

Ef-Kbarta FI Warts (The 
Map Is In Crisis) 

National Theatre, as above. 
Thur-Sat, 9pm. 

El-Zalm (The Leader) 
El-Haram Theatre, Pyramids 
Road. Giza. Tel 386 3952'. 
Daily exc Tues, 9.30pm. 

Dastoor Ya Sfadsa (With' 
Your Permission, Masters) 
El-Fann Theatre, Ramses St. 
Tel 578 2444. Daily 10pm. Sat 
8.30pm. 

Norhan Wal Amir Morgau 
(Norhan and The Prince Mor- 
gan) 

Puppet Theatre. Ataba Sq. Tel 
591 0954. Daily 6.30pm. 

Mama America 
Qasr El-NU Theatre. Qasr El- 
Nil St. Tel 575 0761. Daily 
1 Opm, Mon 8pm. 

Scripted by Mahdi Youssef, 
starring and directed by, Mo- 
hamed SobhL 

Bab loo I Fi Istambul (Bah loo I 
in Tstambul) 

Ramsis Hilton Theatre, El/ 
Galaa Sl Tel 574 7435. Daily 
exc Mon, 10pm. 


All information correct at time 
of going to press. However, it 
remains wise to check wife 
venues ■ first, since pro- 
grammes, dates and times are 
subject to change at very short 
notice. 

Please _ telephone or send in- 
formation to Listings, Al- 
Ahram Weekly, Galaa St, Cai- 
ro. Tel 5786064. Fax 5786089/ 
833. 
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Around the galleries 





S&meh EKBanany 


CERAMIC works by young Egyptian and " : ' 
foreign artists are exhibited at both fee Mo- 

Eeypfi “ ** “ d 

Jtejfepdan Centre for IntenuUonoI 
Cultural Cooperation hosts paintings bv ' 
Salah Zaki, notable for the ££ S . • 
pjetortal space by a subtle blendfrlgofaS- 

siSSf ^Mnghrabyshows new work by 
J ^Banno y, Djelaac Raouf and 

tluiee one of foe’ EiU - 
traditional subjects of still fife _ fee fl 0 w! :G ~ ; 

Sl- and update it in rafecaS-’/V 
exmtmg ways. .v ■ 

The Open House gallery is riv™ nwr : - 
depictions of traditional weddings’ ^ mn& - 
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Hassan Fathi: Was he the model for the architect Dimitri, the central character in Lawrence Durrell’s unfinished novel Village of Turtle Doves/7 

The tale of two villages 

The story of Mew Gouma, Hassan Fathi’s ideal village, provided the basis for Peristerona, the village at the heart of an unfinished and un- 
published novel by-Lawrence Durrell. David RoesseV examines the links between the English novelist and Egypt's most celebrated architect 


Caradoc was gorgeously, cavemousfy drunk. “ Three 
bloody years spent building the perfect village, the per- 
fect township which nobody would ever live in. Per- 
isterona, Village of Turtledoves, or Tw-tledovevffle. 
Someday someone really ought to. write it all down. If 
you knew all the facts! the ins and outs. as l do, old 
man.” ■ * •?;. 

“HTty not tell the wholestorv front thd H^gjbpung," I sug- 
gested 

“ Pass the wine . " murmured Caradoc. " and I'll see if / 
can remember everything exactly as it happened." 

Peristerona means “village of turtle doves'* in Greek, but 
in a letter to Austen Harrison, an English architect whom 
Dum* met -on -Cypres, be -referred to the work-in- 
prr >s as “the story pf Gouma transplanted to Greece.” 

Siu - Durrell started writing this never to be finished 
work on Cyprus, and sought information about town 
planning from the public work department of the island, I 
bad assumed that the setting was Cypriot, and had looked 
there in vain for a Gouma or Peristerona which might 
have sparked Darrell's imagination. One night 1 had all 
of the topographical maps of Cyprus stretched out an the 
tables of die binary in tbe Cyprus American Archaeolog- 
ical Research Institute. I groaned aloud — “Where the 
hell is GournaT* and a calm low voice behind me an- 
swered “in Egypt”. And afier consulting a few references 
it did indeed become increasingly clear that tbe Egyptian 
Gouma was in fact Darrell's Gouma and what I had orig- 
inally thought might be inspired by a small scale colonial 
building project cm Cyprus was in feet a reflection of one 
of the most famous architectural creations of this century. 

Site discovered, we can finally come close to doing 
what Caradoc originally proposed — starting at die be- 
ginning and remembering everything exactly as it hap- 
pened. 

Darrell's tale begins with the appearance of antiquities 
on tbe black market, which are eventually traced to a sin- 
gle source — a village “built on the she of an ancient ne- 
cropolis. Under the bouses apparently lie tombs, which 
are stealthily rifled by the villager. They probably dig 
through the stable floors. They are getting good prices for 
this stuff, hence their distrust of visitors and questions.” 
In Gouma: A Tale of Two Villages Hassan Fathi has a 
section titled “A Tomb Robbery Begets a Housing Pro- 
ject” and goes on to say: “The village of Gouma is built 
on a site of the Tombs of the Nobles... Their [the villag- 
ers'] economy was almost wholly dependent on tomb 
robbing. Tbe only solution was to rehouse than, but hith- 
erto this bad been far too expensive a proposition.” 

Durrell clearly intended to continue to employ in- 
formation about the Gouma project in later passages. The 
notes in which he sketched an outline of die work include 
the following “No money? Local Brick? J. Blenkensop 

v ■ inflation." . . . _ 

v while Hassan Fathi s decision to use mud bnck 
w ot exclusively economic, the fact that raw materials 
uvr e inexpensive and accessible did play a part in his 
thinking and that of the officials who commissioned him 
to build Gouma. It is clear Durrell intended to introduce 
Hassan Fathi ‘s innovative construction technique, but the 
notes provide no clue as to how he would use A. 

At another point Durrell wrote “Dnmtn to be charged, 
with misappropriation of public funds”. His arrival i nfee 
capital to face these chains “coincides with the first 
batch of foreign releases on Penrterona. Volte Fare. Pro- 
ject roust be finished.” Fathi ran into .problems wfe local 
administrators, who. among other things, accusedbnn erf 
“two grave irregularities m our proceedings relating to 


financial matters. Fathi speaks of a big report that gath- 
ered signatures in a number of ministries which would 
have taken responsibility for the Gouma project away 
from him. It was not the foreign press, however, but firm 
support of the Egyptian Undersecretary of State, which 
allowed Fathi to go forward. 

Another note - reads: “Work proceeds. But the in- 
habitants of old Peristerona have now learned they will 
be finned to move. Dimitri and Caradoc summoned to 
Palace. Phone call. Dam opened. They return by air. 
PlimsoD mark. Units of the Greek army close the cocks 
in [first]." 

An incident like this actually happened. Fathi had gone 
to Cano after the receipt of a telegram from the Under- 
secretary of State in September 1947. While there, he re- 
ceived a phone call that die dyke protecting Gouma from 
the rising of the Nile had been broken and the village was 
flooded. On his return to Luxor, an agonising overnight 
journey by train rather than plane, he found the wafer bad 
only risen a metre and a half on the western side. He goes 
on: “All the Gourois had refused to work on the dyke, 
and even those who bad been rounded up tbe night before 
and put to work had made off through the water under 
cover of darkness, rather than help to save their new vil- 
lage. While working, they had contrived to widen the gap 
with their feet while ostensibly filling it wife their 
hands” After the sabotage; the government sent in an in- 
vestigator. According to Fathi “they went round fee vil- 
lage; asking ‘did you pierce tbe dike?' Every villager in 
turn replied 'no' and when the attorney had filled up 
three sheets of legal-sized paper with these answers, be 
went home satisfied the matter had been investigated.” 
The story of Gouma provided endless possibilities for the 
pen of a satirist 

Durrell obviously had a good source for the “Story of 
Gouma,” an inside source. Fathi’s book was published 
for the first time in 1 969, and while there had certainly 
been newspaper reports about the Gouma project, Durrell 
could only have learned fee inside story, fee “ins and 
outs” such as fee campaign by certain officials against 
fee new village and fee attempt by some villagers to 
break fee dyke from someone very familiar wife fee pro- 
ject. And, on Cyprus, Durrell bad met just such a source; 
fee identity of whom, in my view, is signaled in the se- 
lection of tbe name Dimitri for the Greek architect Di- 
mitri Papadimos was a photographer on fee Gouma pro- 
ject It cannot be a coincidence that Durrell met 
Papadimos shortly before he (Durrell) began work on A 
Village of Turtle Doves m 19S6. Durrell may also have 
received some . information about Gouma from Austen 
Harrison — fee mention of fee story of Gouma in fee let- 
ter from Durrell to Harrison suggests that they had dis- 
cussed Fathi’s project But Harrison's source was; in all 
likelihood, fee same as DinreQ's. Papadimos was a friend 
and protege of Harrison, whom be met in Egypt in 1938 
if not earlier. Papadimos may have got fee position of 
photographer on fee Gouma project on fee recommenda- 
tion of Harrison. 

Harrison was based in Egypt from 1937 until he moved 
to Cyprus in the late 1940s, although he often took jobs 
which demanded his presence elsewhere. While Fathi de- 
scribed Harrison as an old friend, this does not prove that 
they knew each other in Egypt, since Fathi spent some 
time in Athens in the 1960s when Harrison was living 
there. In any case, Harrison was not intimately connected 
wife the bull ding of New Gouma in tbe way that Pap- 
adimos was- Tbe Greek photographer remains the best 
candidate for the details of the ins and outs of Gouma. 

1 could dwell further on Durrell *s incorporation of facts 
about Gouma and bis sources for these facts, but 1 think 


that 1 have said enough. What is of interest is how Dar- 
rell shaped fee story of Gouma for his own purposes, 
how a real project on fee Nile became Durrell 's tale of 
Peristerona. 

Tbe most imp orta n t alteration is that Durrell's stoiy of 
Gouma is not simply a tale of two villages, but a tale of 
two architects. The native architect, fee Greek Dimitri, a 
young man of 25, is described “as harmless and de- 
lightful as he was talented,” but something of a dilettante 
wife violent yet changeable enthusiasms. He is the one 
who has “the tantalising image of a dream city, a dream 
village, rising like a mirage in his soul”. He is appointed 
to fee project because all of fee architects in fee capital 
did not want to be sent to fee provinces. “A groan had 
gone op from the entire faculty when fee minister an- 
nounced that a model village was to be sited in a remote 
comer of Macedonia. It was clear that none of them 
would willingly isolate himself in so remote a place, far 
from the capital, to deal wife a project feat nobody would 
see. All eyes turned to Dimitri as be sat drawing endless 
men in bowler hats on a sheet of foolscap, hardly lis- 
tening to fee argument as it wound its tedious way (dong. 
He bad not protested when they unanimously agreed he 
was the man for die job.” 

This happened before fee English changed fee prestige 
of the project by “appointing one of their top planners to 
share fee task, and to be able to say one had worked with 
fee great Caradoc was a tremendous tiling for a young ar- 
chitect: Caradoc of fee Katgbar suspension bridge, Car- 
adoc of fee Carnegie Dome.” Caradoc appears to be 
based veiy loosely on Durrell's friend Austen Harrison 
— the Carnegie Dome standing in fee for fee famous 
Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem, but bow closely is a 
bit of a puzzle because it is rather difficult to find details 
of Harrison's life. 

Durrell appears to have set up a “colonial farce” in 
which fee leading architect is a gorgeous, cavernous Eng- 
lish drunk, “the only town-planner whose streets and 
thoroughfares are planned expressly for tbe feet of toss- 
pots tolling borne to bed after a sloshing.” He is coupled 
with a bright young native architect who has “tantalising 
outlines of a dream city, a dream village... rising like a 
mirage in his souL” While we don't know exactly how 
fee story would be played out, we have a sense of wbo 
would do fee work and who would get fee credit 

It is hard to see from what we have bow fee change in 
location from Egypt to Greece would have affected fee 
novel. Durrell planned to make use of descriptions be had 
made of Macedonia during a holiday in 1952, for in his 
outline he remarked “Cut Chalkidflri notes in.” 1 cannot 
say whether Durrell moved fee story mostly because he 
was more familiar wife fee Greek landscape and village 
customs and so could provide a more authentic touch, or 
whether be thought placing it in Egypt would be too 
close to borne for Fathi, Papadimos, and Harrison. 

A subplot concerns Dimitri's love affair wife the ac- 
tress Beha. who is also involved with fellow actor Srotan 
(because she thought, “Occasionally it comes over a girl 
that she must make love hard — tike having a tooth 
out”) Fathi himse lf was in an odd triangular situation for 
a while, but Durrell was quite capable of making this part 
up without help. 

One aspect of the story seems directly connected to 
Durrell's experience on Cyprus. The Greek minister of 
the interior tells his prime minister that simple expropria- 
tion and removal of the villagers would not be wise, “Ex- 
cellency. This happens to be a very Turkish village. 
There are a few Greeks and Vlachs but that is all. They 
are pretty backward and rough. If we tried force we 
might have an unlucky incident followed by international 


repercussions ...we cannot afford any complaints that we 
are ill treating fee Turkish .minority.” There were, and 
Still are, some Turkish areas in Greece, mostly in Eastern 
Thrace. The date of fee typescript of the first three chap- 
ters 1954 makes this comment especially interesting. The 
concerns of the Turkish minority were often cited by the 
British as a reason for remaining in Cyprus. 

It would have been extremely interesting to see how 
Durrell handled fee ethnic tensions in this novel, be 
must have wanted to do something with these tension, 
because he could easily have left the GreekTurkish 
problem out of fee novel — it played no role at Gouma 
and was, as I said, not a problem in the area of Greece 
where fee novel is set But, unfortunately. Durrell never 
mentions tbe ethnic problem again in fee existing chap- 
ters or fee outline. 

That takes us about us far as we can go, except to note 
that fee very end of fee outline, which refers to a film of 
the famous project, reads: “What a lot of fuss for a town 
nobody will ever live in.” Juxtaposed wife the opening 
printed 3Tt the beginning of this article it gives some idea 
of fee tone which fee work would have. 

Although Durrell went no further on A Village of Tur- 
tledoves, he did not quickly abandon his desire to write 
fee stoiy of Gouma. The rebuilding of Peristeri remained 
fee central focus of several drafts of another work in 
progress from the early 1960s entitled The Placebo: An 
Attic Corned}'. According to Shelley Cox, who has done 
an admirable job in examining these drafts Felix Charlck, 
later fee narrator of Tunc, joins Caradoc on fee Peristeri 
project at the instigation of Teresa Hippolyta, another 
character wbo will figure prominently in Tunc. Cox 
writes: “About half of fee text deals wife two trips to Per- 
isteri. the first by airplane for survey purposes only, end- 
ing in a mock dive-bombing of fee legation lawn, and 
half with the start of work upon the village, which begins 
wife the destruction of tbe old Roman dam to recreate the 
original river... restoring fee pre-Roman landscape. The 
survey party returns to Athens, and tbe real work on tbe 
village has not yet begun”. Clearly, here we are getting 
away from the actual details of Hassan Fathi’s New 
Gouma. 

Unlike fee figure of Caradoc, the plot of fee building of 
Peristeri was not included in tbe next novel which Dur- 
rell eventually published — Tunc. Yet Durrell’s long re- 
flection about Fathi’s dream certainly affected the work. 
The first draft of A Village of the Turtledoves opened: 

“As far as Beauty is concerned, ” said Caradoc. “w hat 
is it? Don 7 groan, my dear boy. 1 hate aphorisms as 
much as you do. But somewhere, at the heart of the mat- 
ter. there is something accidental. God-gh-en, if you 
like. ” 

" 1 don 7 like. " 

" Nor do 1. Nevertheless something that resides in the 
divine accident I have one illegitimate daughter and two 
conceived in wedlock Of the three the love-child is the 
true beauty. The others simply pass muster. ” 

“ Unplanned paternity. ” I said. ", Some hints to fathers 
by an unplanned father. " 

"Hell. ” he said. " You don 7 listen. The Peristeri pro- 
ject was like that. Three bloody years spent in building 
the perfect village, the perfect township which nobody 
would ever live in. A love-child if ever there was one. " 

“A brain-child too. ” 1 

“ley. that too. But when all the conscious thinking and 
planning was done something else stepped in — the spirit 
of pure mischief perhaps, of accident. Something for 
which we had not legislated. It is more perfect than even 
its builders conceived . " 


‘Plaiu *7«U& 

1 am a great believer in co- 
incidences and what has just 
happened supports my belief 
On tbe 27 June the Lawrence 
Durrell Conference taking 
place in Alexandria ended. 
By coincidence, the next day 
I received an advance copy 
of a book by John Cromer, a 
poet wbo lived in Egypt dur- 
ing the second world war. It 
was Cromer who in 1942 
met Durrell on his arrival to 
Alexandria from Greece. 
Cromer at that time was in 
field security, responsible for 
security vetting of civilians, 
and it was bis job to take 
Durrell to Cairo where be in- 
stalled him and his wife in 
fee Luna Park Hotel 
John Cromer and 1 pub- 
lished a book entitled Under 
Egypt 's Spell. As joint me- 
moirs of cultural life in 
Egypt during tbe war, the 
book is a saga of English 
poets and novelists who were 
stationed in Egypt and who 
were directly influenced by 
fee different aspects of fee 
countiy. 

Cromer’s above-mentioned 
book, Onside of Gemini, is a 
collection of 99 poems most- 
ly inspired by Egypt About 
bis poetry collection, Cromer 
writes: “This period of my 
life was not only fee most 
fruitful and imaginative in 
terms of poetry, but also one 
of fee most concentrated and 
intensely strenuous in de- 
veloping administrative 
skill." 

Cromer was one of fee 
founders of Salamander, a 
magazine started by Keith 
Bullen, at that time head- 
master of fee Gezira Pre- 
paratory School. On Sunday 
mornings Bullen 's drawing 
room became a literary sa- 
lon. Among fee regular fre- 
quenters of that salon were 
G. S. Fraser, John Waller, 
John Gawsworfe and Darrell 
Wilkinson. It was there that 
the seeds of die Salamander 
Society, which published a 
number of anthologies of 
war-time poetry, including 
Oasis and Return of Oasis , 
were sown. 

1 had the pleasure of at- 
tending some of fee Sunday 
morning meetings, and 1 re- 
member that we often 
crossed fee road to the An- 
glo-Egyptian Union — now 
fee Officers' Chib — to car- 
ry on discussions wife fee 
Personal Landscape group 
which included Lawrence 
Durrell, Terence Tiller, Ber- 
nard Spencer, Robin Fedden 
and others. Those days were 
culturally and artistically 
rich. 

I never cease to marvel at 
the strange discrepancies of 
fete — at how, during times 
of great unrest and travail 
humanity appears capable of 
consolidating its artistic out- 
put, producing an ever great- 
er quantity art. Perhaps aes- 
thetic production is 
intimately linked to trauma, 
is, indeed, an attempt to put 
order into a disorderly world. 
And what could be more dis- 
ordered feat a world war? 
What could fly more in tbe 
face of man's aspirations to 
civilisation than such un- 
bridled carnage? 

Cromer's collection has a 
□umber of poems on Egypt 
such as “Egypt”, “March 
Winds in Egypt”. “October 
in Egypt", “Egyptian Eve- 
ning” and others. The poem 
“Egypt” begins feus: 

“This is the land of veiled 
expectancy 

Where the past rises from 
the weaving sand 
And fee future casts shad- 
ows on its own approach 
Everywhere is an in- 
vitation to colour and fra- 
grance 

But tbe bidden senses find 
no welcome; 

The wind sweep of the 
palm intrigues 

But. bare of intricacy, is 
soon forgotten." 

Cromer’s letter echoes a 
note of hope, but also re- 
flects sadness in its an- 
nouncement of the passing 
away of some war-time 
friends, John Gawsworfe, 
John Waller, Terence Tiller, 
Lawrence Durrell and Rex 
Collings. “There are few of 
us left now,” he writes. How 
true. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


The city will follow 


Nazek Fahmy reviews the proceedings of the Lawrence Durrell conference, which ended last week 
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plays, travel literat ur e, criticism as well as a vo- 
luminous correspondence. The result was a confer- 
ence which was as prismatic and rich as Durrell him- 
self Physics, religion, philosophy, mythology, 
architecture, visual -and plastic arts, were all brought 
in to shed light on different genres. Hie spirits of tbe 
living and fee dead from Plotinus to Nietzsche. Ein- 
stein,. Derrida and Edward Said were also called 
upon to mediate fee often elusive and enigmatic 
Durrellian texts. 

Since fee publication of fee Quartet, scholars have 
burned fee midnight oil debating whether Durrell's 
Alexandria is real or imagined. Keynote speaker, 
fellow novelist and native Alexandrian. Ed war E3- 
Khartafs statement that the Alexandria of the Quar- 
tet is a “personal idiosyncratic fable” only opened 
this particular Pandora's box anew, a feet borne out 
by subsequent papers. 

Such abstractions were for later; “bricks and mor- 
tar* were tbe very concrete sahstance of Mobamed 
A wad's presentation which ended wife a plea for fee 
preservation of the Durrell house in the context of 


fee conservation of tbe cultural heritage of the city. 

The comparative dimension sparked off by Khar- 
rat’s words and presence continued throughout the 
conference. It was immediately picked up by Fauna 
Moussa of Cairo University who brought in other 
Alexandria* including that of fee Greek novelist 
Tsirkas, author of Drifting City. Mary Massoud of 
Am Shams pointed out Naguib Mahfouz's in- 
debtedness to Durrell for the four-fold technique em- 
ployed in Miramar. 

The real Alexandria, despised and rejected, was 
die subject of many quotations from Durrell’s letters 
in Heba Sharobim’s paper. Tbe ubiquitous city came 
in MalakHashem's study of fee poem “Alexandria”, 
but inevitably other terrain bad to be touched upon. 
Michael Graven of fee Cyprus American Ar- 
chaeological Research Institute regarded the land- 
scape in Bitter Lemons as one imposed on the island 
of Cyprus while Adrian Barlow of Monmouth 
School, Wales saw fee terrain in Reflections on a 
Marine Venus as more integral to Rhodes. 

A memorable plenary session included Omar El- 


Hakim, David Roessel and Gerald Vincent who 
combined fee world of architecture wife that of lit- 
erature. The theory in question was that Durrell may 
have transposed Hassan Farin' s New Gouma onto 
Greece in fee three chapters and one page of notes 
which make up his unfinis hed novel A Village of 
Turtle-Doves. 

One of the more unusual comparisons was made 
between Durrell's Quartet and Hawthorne’s The 
Bliihedale Romance, a point convincingly argued by 
Azza El-Kholy of the University of Alexandria. 
Even more unusual was the correspondence made 
between the literary text and The City, the famous 
painting by Mahmoud Said; tbe disparate link was 
boldly carried off by Marie Thcrese Abdel-Messih 
of Cairo University. 

For many Durrell scholars the body is the locus of 
the action. Both Joseph Boone of fee University of 
Southern California and Roger Bowen of fee Uni- 
versity of Arizona could read a horaoerotic subtext 
in fee Quartet. James Nichols of Georgia Southern 
University analysed the male characters' eternal 


search for a mother figure, something that many 
scholars explain in tbe light of Durrell's own inter- 
rupted childhood. While Shelly Ekhtiar of SUNY 
College could see how Durrell's women had to be 
demystified in order to be overcome by fee in- 
trinsically weak males, Amany Tewfik of Alex- 
andria interpreted bodily disease and disfigurement 
in fee light of colonial discourse. 

Thanks to the efforts of Carol Pierce, bead of the 
Durrell Society, Soad Sobhy, conference director, 
James Nichols, programme d ir ector. Ian MacNiven, 
Durrell biographer, and an impressive organising 
committee of both Egyptians and foreigners, it was 
an extremely successful literary gathering. Held at 
fee Cecil Hotel, itself part of fee Durrell world, real 
and imagined, die conference certainly evoked “fee 
spirit of place” as well as a taste of metafiction. It is 
quite possible that fee departing participants, aware 
feat fee spell will not easily wear off, could hear fee 
solemn voice of Cavafy, “fee old poet of the city”, 
reiterate fee famous words “fee city wilj follow 
you." 
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The mountain 


Evidence of continuing rock falls in Muqattam may be 
a prelude to something bigger, reports Mariz Tadros 


"Every time l hear the rocks rumbling at night, I grab 
the children and run to our nearest relative's home. 




The rocks are so loud that you feel they must be tum- 
bling close to your home. We can't risk it, we ran 
away immediately before wc ore killed," said 
Sa’edeya, an elderly woman who lives with her fami- 
ly at the foot of a mountain of rocks in Manshiei Nas- 
ser, more commonly known as Hay El-Zabbalm, or 
the garbage collectors' quarter. Sa'edeya, like many 
of the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, lives with 
the legacy of the catastrophic collapse of a 400 ton 
chunk of rock that cost the lives of 69 people and in- 
jured 1 0 others in December 1993. 

Residents .whose homes are close to the mountains 
fear that this may not just have been an isolated in- 
cident. Even though authorities have hired companies 
to dynamite surrounding rocks to avoid any more 
landslides, the sounds of roaring rocks still keep res- 
idents awake at night. 

The situation has now reached an impasse; residents 
dread the rocks and yet they fear abandoning their 
homes even more. Aieyat. die wife of one of the 
neighbourhood's garbage collectors and toother of 
six, is determined not to seek lodging elsewhere even 
though her home was one of the first to have tumbled 
down in 1993. AtcyaX continues to pay the LE150 
mortgage on her destroyed home although she is no 
lo ng er able to live in what remains of it. 

“The local authorities asked me to evacuate my 
home and made me sign agreeing to it... I have been 
living on the streets with my family — we are eight 
people living under these rags.- and there is nothing I 
can do. We can’t leave, this is where my husband 
makes a living," said AieyaL She would rather live in 
her haphazardly built home on top 
of a pile of rocks in spite of the dan- 
ger it en tails. 

Head of Manshiet Nasser, Gener- 
al Sabri El-Komy. refused to com- 
ment on the continuing threat of 
rocks falling on the neighbourhood 
and insisted that there are many de- 
velopments taking place in the area 
to lessen the risk, such as the intro- 
duction of new sewerage facilities 
in the area's schools. 

Housing expert. Dr Mflad Hanna 
said that the Muqartam is con- 
sidered to be of relatively recent ge- 
ological age. "In between the clay, 
there are minute granules which 
bind the rocks together; the extent 
of their cohesion can be quite de- 
ceptive to many. This cohesion is 
weakened and destroyed when it 
conies into contact with water." be 
explained. 

Hanna pointed out that a tried, guaranteed not to 
leak sewerage system must replace the haphazardly 
■uilt ones to ensure the rocks are not affected in a way 
> tat harms the Muqattam’s structure. He also added 
mat the burning of garbage at the site causes chemical 
changes in the limestone layer of the rocks, and trans- 
forms it into calcium carbonate. "The mountain must 
be left free of any more bousing construction oth- 
erwise its balance will be lost", he said. Practically, it 
means no more construction "beside it or underneath 
it so that it does not collapse like it did in the 1993 ca- 
tastrophe". 

Professor Maged EI-Rekaiby. head of the Geo- 
logical Department of the National Institute for Re- 
mote Censoring, said that if the current situation in in- 
formally built areas does not change, the danger of 
catastrophes taking place will increase. El-Rekaiby 


stressed that the primary reason behind the de- 
teriorating conditions of the Muqattam mountains is 
water. 

“Water leaking from informally built sewage sys- 
tems and water used for irrigation, both soak through 
the lower layers of the rocks causing them to crumble 
and faff" he explained The fact that in many regions 
of die mountain, people continue to use the primitive 
d raining ditches for the disposal of their sewage is det- 
rimental to the area. According to El-Rckaiby, “the 
pace at which informal settlements are being set up is 
much faster than the rate at which the government is 
coping with the introduction of sewage facilities for 
these areas". 

But El-Rekaiby insists fe^r. "it is not entirely the 
government's fault since the dangers of building on 
the Muqattam haphazardly have been publicly an- 
nounced. Vet nobody listens. People go on building 
anyway, with no permits and in areas which are not 
serviced by the sewage network. On all sides of the 
mountain, we see new villas and new make-shift 
homes built everyday." 

El-Rekaiby asserted that this does not mean that the 
mountain is uninhabitable. But, those who want to 
live on the Muqattam should avoid building close to 
the edge where the pressure on the rocks is imm e n se, 
be advised, and they should also not dispose of their 
sewage carelessly — a factor which adds to rock 
breakdown. 

The edges of the mountain on the upper, middle and 
lower plateaus, from all directions are in danger of 
collapsing, said El-Rekaiby. “In maybe five or six 
years time, rocks which are 50 metres away from the 
edge of a plateau will have broken off and collapsed." 

As the situation stands now, the 
controlling factors against rock fall 
are few and the size of the rocks 
felling has become larger which 
mean?; that today, more than ever 
before in die history of the moun- 
tain, they are likely to fell in huge 
segments on people. 

El-Rekaiby stressed that the 
evacuation of the area is unrealistic 
and therefore the one solution is to 
introduce a proper se wage system 
not for one community but for all 
the communities living on the Mu- 
qattam if they want to save the 
mountain from breaking down. 
The situation is becoming desper- 
ate with the emergence of caves in- 
side the mountain which threaten 
the upper layer of the rocks, upon 

which houses are built. 

Rafet Zaki Guirgis, a geologist at 
the Institute for the Geological Survey of Egypt has 
been recording the changes in the mountain texture 
for the last few years. He warns (hat the risks of break- 
down are highest now- because there is increased pres- 
sure on the middle 12-mctre limestone layer which in 
turn puts stress on the bottom layer. “This displaces 
rocks and when you have a series of rocks all leaning 
over, rubbing onto each other, more rocks are bound 
to fall. According to our recordings, the cracks in the 
rocks and the gaps between them have increased dras- 
tically since last year," he explained. 

Guirgis asserted that the upper plateau is also in se- 
rious danger of collapsing and bringing down the ex- 
pensive villas built on iL Since 19S6. the institute's re- 
cordings show that 40 metres of the plateau have 
fallen, with most of the rocks felling onto the middle 
plateau. People competing to build their homes on the 
edges of the south cliff of the upper plateau have rc- 
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ccntly been deterred by the cracks moving inwards 
and have abandoned their homes, added Guirgis. 

Guirgis stressed that the urgent need for proper sew- 
erage would alleviate, buL not solve the problem, since 
the rocks will take at least a year to dry up “and that is 
after special pumps are brought in to suck out all die 
water that has soaked into the rocks. " 

DrRamsis Nashed, head of the Seismology Division 
of the National Institute of Astronomical and Geo- 
physical Sciences, warned that tbc toll of water leak- 
age and dynamite explosions has reached dangerous 
proportions. Nashed said that a meeting last week with 
Ek Venise Kamal Gouda, minister of scientific re- 
search. and other concerned parties addressed the ef- 
fect of quarrying on the rocks and ways oflimiting dy- 
namite explosions which "could lead to the downfall 
of the mountain if they arc not brought under control'’. 


Nashed conceded that “30 per cent of the quarries 
have exceeded the point of danger in the Muqattam. 
Wc are not asking companies to stop, we are just ask- 
ing them to limit or control the number of explosions 
spreading them over a longer period of time. This 
would not affect their profit margin." He stressed that 
2.5 tons a day is the maximum capacity for the Mu- 
qattam rocks. 

However, Nashed called for an immnrfiarp halt to 
haphazard quarrying. “1 have reported it to the author- 
ities but they told me that they know nothing about it 
although 1 am sure that these operations do take place 
during the night because people in the neighbourhood 
have complained about the noise", said Nashed. He 
added that tbc rocks that collapse everyday in New 
Maadi, IS May City and in the Muqattam' area, are 
from the effects of quarrying. 


What to do about desserts? 


Too many kilos but a definite weakness towards sweet fatty foods? Mona El-Tawil explains how to have your cake and eat it too 


Who can resist a creamy rich chocolate cake served 
with a generous helping of fresh whipped cream? 
Or a mile high strawberry pie with raelt-in-your- 
mouth vanilla ice cream? What about the aroma of 
cinnamon wafting from the kitchen, promising a 
chewy coffee cake studded with nuts and raisins? 

Desserts... the simple pleasures of life to those of 
us who firmly believe that no meal can be complete 
without them. 1 remember my father always saying 
that there is an empty spot in the stomach that can 
not be filled except by dessert, and so from early 
childhood we developed the sweet tooth and the 
taste for food that is sugary, buttery and oh so de- 
licious! 

My fondest memories of childhood evolve around 
helping my mother prepare some realty wonderful 
treat She was famous for her swiss roll filled with 
jam and whipped cream, and her peach tarts and 
meringue pies. But what I remember most are the 
preparations we used to make every year to get 
ready for our annual summer holiday in Maamoura. 

Getting ready for summer meant baking trays and 
trays of crisp, ring-tike carrot cookies. We would 
roll out the dough and shape it into rings that were 
all exactly the same size and tine diem up one next 


to the other, in huge trays that we baked outside at 
the local baker. Mind you, if one of these cookies 
was out of line or not exactly the same size as the 
rest the whole tray had to be redone! Yet we did 
not complain, even though we made enough to last 
us and our friends for three months! 


Thank heaven we did not know then what we 
know today about the dangers lurking in those rich 
cookies and desserts, or else we would have missed 
out on a lot of good memories. 

Since the main ingredient in desserts is butter or 
oil, it is a challenge if you want to eat healthy, be- 


Applesance squares 


1 1/2 cups applesauce 

3 cups flour 

2 cups sugar 
1/2 cup water 

2 teaspoon baking soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 

6 egg whites 
1/2 cup raisins 

Preheat over to 350. Very tightly butter an 
1 1x1 1 inch pan. Mix all ingredients except 
raisins with mixer at high speed for 3 min- 
utes. Pour in pan. Sprinklewitb raisins. Bake 
30-35 minutes. Cut while warm and serve. 


Carrot cake with prune puree 
4 cups grated carrot 
2 cups sugar 
1 cup crushed pineapple 

1 cup prune puree 
4 egg whites 

2 teaspoons vanilla 
2 cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking soda 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

3/4 cup shredded coconut 

Preheat oveD to 375. Very lightly butter 9x13 

inch pan. Combine everything except coconut 

and mix welL Gently stir in coconut Pour in 

pan and bake 45 minutes. Cool in pan and 

then cut and serve. 


cause one of the main points about eating healthy is 
to reduce the amount of fat in your diet However, 
breakthrough research done recently has shown that 
certain fruit purees can substitute for fet in desserts, 
and that they will give almost die same moistness 
and texture in a cake. Specifically, applesauce or 
prune puree have been shown to duplicate the effect 
of butter or oil in many cake recipes, and what you 
do is substitute the same amount of fet in a recipe 
with applesauce or prune puree. If you want to cut 
out the fat completely from a cake recipe, you can 
also substitute two egg whites for one whole egg (as 
all the fat and cholesterol is in die yolk), and you 
can use slammed milk instead of whole milk. 

To make applesauce: Peel and chop 6 apples. Just 
cover with water and cook over medium heat till ap- 
ples are soft, and then puree. Makes about 3 cups 
applesauce. 

To make prune puree: Combine 1 1/2 cups pitted 
prunes aod 6 tablespoons water in food processor. 
Pulse until prunes are finely chopped. Makes one 
cup. 

I will share two favourite recipes for you to try 
out, and I hope this will encourage you to experi- 
ment with your favourite recipes. 
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Kobeba balls 


The dish undressed 


Ingredients: 

1/2 kilo minced meat Clean) 

1/4 kilo minced meat (cooked) 

1 /4 kilo pine nuts (fried) 

2 1/2 cups crushed white wheat (bor- 
gbol) 

1/2 cup semolina flour 
One onion (grated ) 

Salt + pepper + allspice + cinnamon 


Nigel Ryan on the virtues of simplicity 


Al-Ahram Weekly 


By Sarnia Abdeimour 


Metfaod: 

Cook the minced meat the usual way, 
then add the fried pines, stir them in, 
season adding some allspice and cin- 
namon. Cover and remove from heat 
Leave aside to cool off to use as the fill- 
ing for the Kobeba balls. Mix die lean 
meat, the onion, the borghol, after thor- 
oughly washing it under running water, 
the spices, and blend well in an electric 
meat blender or chopper. You will get a 
soft blend of Kobeba which you should 
hand blend well with 5 tablespoonsfid 
of very cold water. Keep your hands 
moist with tap water, then take some of 
the blend and form a ball with the size of 
a large egg. With the thumb of your oth- 
er band, push forth the blend to make a 
hole, turning the Kobeba while pressing 
wife your thumb towards fee end, stop- 
ping before you pierce through the other 
end. Fill fee hole wife the filling set 
aside, then close fee open end by bring- 
ing fee blend together wife your fin- 
gertips. After you finish all fee quantity, 
preheat fee oil until hot, then gently 
place the balls in fee oil deep frying 
them. Turn them over when one side is 
done to fry fee whole balls, then remove 
onto kitchen blotting p3per. Serve wife 
yoghurt and mint salad. 

Moushira Abdel-Malek 


People are often a little snotty about kebab 
restaurants. Quite why is anybody's guess, 
though 1 suspect that the majority of those 
who eat out regularly view such establish- 
ments as being a trifle unsophisticated. 
Such a view is really quite unfair since if 
the meat is good there is absolutely no rea- 
son not too just grill it over charcoal. Yet 
people appear to have an inordinate desire 
to drench bits of meat in sauce, feeling that 
if they are paying good money for a meal it 
might as well be dressed to fee nines. 

Haty £I-Faramawy, on Maarouf Street, 
between Champollion and Talaat Harb. has 
no time for such pretensions. It is a large, 
airy restaurant, wife a few tables down- 
stairs set in front of h large tiled picture of 
a goat, looking alarmingly like Landseer's 
Monarch of fee Glen, and with a much 
bigger dining room upstairs. It is spotlessly 
clean, and judging from fee afternoon visit 
I made, very popular. Families crowd fee 
tables, elderly gentlemen ear alone. The 
menu is simple, offering salads, kebab, 
kofta and cutlets. All fee meat is cooked 
over charcoal, and is ordered by weight It 
is certainly no place for vegetarians, 
though for fee carnivore it may well be sec- 
ond heaven. 

Perhaps, at fee height of summer, fee fact 
that fee restaurant is not air-conditioned is 
something of a draw back. But there are 
fans, and certainly on fee very hot day 1 
visited it was perfectly comfortable. The 
windows are shaded by trees, though they 
still command a view of the street it is far 
from unpleasant to simply sit and watch 
fee world go by. Not that you will be sit- 
ting for long. Service is quick, efficient and 
courteous. 


We ordered a quarter of a kilo each of 
kebab, kofta and cutlets. First, though, ar- 
rived bread, together wife a selection of 
salads. These included cucumbers, tightly 
pickled wife a little dill, tebina that also, I 
suspect, included peanut butter, not my fa- 
vourite combination but one feat appears to 
be gaining in popularity — you encounter 
it practically eveiywhere these days — and 
a mixed salad, heavy on tomatoes and dill. 
The ingredients were fresh, and if not 


hugely imaginative were perfectly fine. 

Then arrived fee plates of charcoaled 
meat, balanced atop mountains of parsley. 
Haty El-Faramawy is not the kind of place 
to bum your meat into a cinder. It was 
cooked, though not overcooked, and of 
very good quality. This place obviously 
has a butcher who can be trusted, a far 
from common phenomena. The cutlets, 
though a little blackened on fee outside, 
had not dried oul The kebab was excellent. 
Both were lamb. The kofta was perhaps the 
least successful part of fee meal though to 
complain is really to quibble. Minced, not 
too highly seasoned, it was adequate. Dis- 
appointment focused, 1 think, on fee fact 
feat around fee comer is an establishment 
feat makes fee finest kofta in town. Such 
proximity, though, should not deter anyone 
from visiting Haty El-Faramawy. The food 
is good, the staff unobtrusive and efficient, 
and fee price, which included soft drinks 
— less than LE40 for two, though the 
quantities could well have fed three — far 
from exorbitant If you can bear to see 
what ties beneath fee sauce, pay a visit 


ACROSS 
1. Existence (4) 

5.Vending 94) 

9.LethaI (5) 

14. Small wild ox of Ce- 
lebes (4) 

1 5. Charles Lamb (4) 

16. Growing out (5) 

17. Vehicle (4) 

18. Mass (10) 

2Q.Weather directions (3) 
2 1 .Marked out; drafted 
(7) 

22. Certain records, abb. 
(3) 

23. Lose heart (6) 

25 Crayes, Haiti (3) 

27. Embrace; fix (4) 

28. Frightener, alarmer (8) 
33. Balance; extent (5) 

35 . Foot wear (4) 

36. Move hither and thith- 

1 h'MTi j 


37. Beloved of Zeus, dis- 
guised as swan (4) 

38. Rapier (5) 

39. Frosts (4) 

40. Perfume (4) 

41.0n the shelter side (8) 

42. Fro1ic (5) 

43. Flustqr, dumbfound (8) 
45Xook to be (4) 
46.Sward(3) 

47.Plate glasses (7) 
50.Viper (3) 

53.Manifest; unabashed (7) 

56. Anatomical extremity 

(3) 

57. Contemplate; speculate 
( 10 ) 

59. Citius fruit (4) 

60. Came up (5) 

61. Learned (4) 

62. Profess (4) 

63. Matched up (5) 

64. Dynaraic (4) 

65£ncloses (4) 
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Walk-about 


My _ fnaids called *!■* *5 ' ° f 


tSned. “Ninji was stolen, he did 
protested. “She will be too. if she keeps ^ 
you fee slip," predicted one of m> meiMB. . 

From thTtiriie she learned to crawl, my daugh- 
ter had developed fee strangest 
denly lake off and disappear. she 

would be quietly playing-at my 
would be nowhere to be seen. She had ^ taack 
for nooks and crannies in the nanesi ter- 

rains, fee most unadventurous-1 ootang rooms. 
She covered incredible distances witbm seconds 
and ignored obvious, hiding places. It was never 
easy tofind her. By fee time she was two, l wasa 
nervous wreck. Wherever I went with her, loused 
to automatically shut windows, bolt ooor*» ana 
look for ti ght comers where she would have a 
chance to hide. Robyn, my next door neighbour, 
c laimed that die child had Aborigine blood. 
“They suddenly up and go, just tike your daugh- 
ter and nothing stops them. It is called a walk- 
about,*' die would tel! me. Although I-found the 
remark irrelevant and not particularly helpful, I 
forgave Robyn, because, of all ray ttcodji she 
was always fee first to answer my frequenr calls 
for help every time 1 could not find fee baby. She 
ni«> kept her cool when 1 lost mine and acted irra- 
tionally, searching inside fee washing, machine, 
fee oven, or under fee hood of the car. . -j 

I remember one particular occasion whqp the 
three of us went shopping. I always carried my 
Amgfrtw in my arms, the surest way to control 
her, I had decided. “Put her down." said RriQra as 
we entered a department store. “Don't warty, I’ll 
watch her." A ratmite later, the baby was .gone. 
Robyn look mystified: “How did she do it: she 
wanted to know. 1 was $0 upset, I became in- 
coherent and apart from abusing Robyn, i ac- 
cused tire customers of having kidnapped my 
daughter. Robyn -showed the control and jxrise 
feat I lacked, when dealing wife the store’s secur- 
ity people, wire had been called in, to sort out the 
“problem" and who were much more interested 
in gettiz^ ine to stop attracting attention, than in 
looking for ray rfan ghter. She calmly directed a 
systematic search of the store, while tire cq§tom- 
ezs were asked not to leave. Someone eventually 
found fee baby, sucking her thumb, covered from 
head to toe tty a long evening dress hung* on a 
rack close by. For a lcingtime after this incident I 
only shopped byldcpbpne. - - s 

No matter how many restrictions J placed on 
her movements however, my daughter whs hot to 
be outdone.- Ont early mommjf gave tier break- 
fast and wen* back to sleep, listening to hef’chat- 
ter, secure in the feeling that, here at least, Lcould 
not lose her: our boose had become a regular for- 
tress, wife bolts and safety efiains on every .open- 


ing. Even my bnsband had trouble getting odL 
Complete silence woke me up a tittie lato^ « 


Complete silence woke me up a little later/ with 
a strange feeling: Ev erythi ng wap -jqnicfj? The 
neighbourhood was still fast asleep. The baby had 
stopped chatting. I checked her room. She was Z 
longer in her crib and a chair pulled near thwfiont 
door, gave me ample proof that she had managed 
to pry fee safety cham open, and was gone. My 
screams woke tip not only my husband but all the 
neighbours as welL 1 could hear windowsjreing 
thrown opened and people yelling to each -ocher 
“It is Ninji, she is job the nm a gafoi ’ Suddenly I 
realised feat my husband was running beside me. 
“Please,** he said, “put this on and 1 promise 1 
■will find her." He was holding a bath robe. In my 
panic, 1 had gone out in the 'flimsiest of’ night 
gowns and my narrow-minded husband wa3 wor- 
ried about what people would be paying, “h don’t 
believe this,** I hissed. “Our daughter has ran 
away and all you can think of ts'iny indecent ex- 
posvrcT^’He nevertheless tried -fo force me into 
fee robe and while wrestling to Seemyseif.T hap- 
pened to look up, and just these, on the next-door 
neighbours’ porch, sat the fugitive, with her best 
friend Lulu, dressing up paper dolls. Leaving my 
husband holding the robe, 1 dashed across fee 
lawn and flew up tire steps. ] grabbed my child, 
shook her hard and glaring madly, announced in 
tire most un-Doctor Spockish way I could sum- 
mon: ‘Next time you run away, I will beat you 
Mack and blue. Understand?’ 

She must have understood something, as well 
as observed fee bafe robe scene and drawn her 
own conclusions, bec au se a few days later, she 
came, pain fu l l y dragging -the robe behind her, 
and placed it at my feet “Me go now,** she in- 
formed me. 


Fayza Hassan 
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Hatv El-Faramawy. Maarouf Street, 
Downtown. Tel: 574 8750 
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Last week’s solution 


DOWN 

1. Tied (5) 

2. Absurd (5) 

3-Presage (10) 

4.Chew (3) 

5 -Beta (6) 

6. Audibly (5) 

7. Long slender sea-fish (4) 

8. Per (4) 


9. Tribulary (6) 

10. Pismire (3) 

1 1 .Buttocks (4) 

12 Above (4) 

13Jt disperses or con- 
centrates fight rays (4) 
19.Tell; communicate (6) 

21 .Portrayal (4) 

24.The North Star (7) r * 
26.Streaked (7) 

2 8. Dispassionate (5) . 

29. Rent (4) 

30. Engme(10) 

31 Always (4) 

32. ReIax(4) 

33. Boor (4) 

34. Relinquish (4) 


3 5 .Bundle (4) 
38-EqiiestnahYneed (6) 
42. Mailed (4) 

44-Fhing (6) 

45 .Wiry (6) 

47. Dampen (5) 

48. Some mortals (5) 

49. Presagers (5) 

sssssr" , 

52. Machination; site (4) 
^Biblical sea vehicle, pi. 

55. Pant, jumbled (4) 

58,Suffix- forming nouns 
ashagainstT^t 
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President Hosni Mubarak’s 
address to the 35th IAA World Congress 


Ladies and gentlemen. 
Members erf the 35thlAA 
World Congress, 

It gives me pleasure to 
take this opportunity to 
welcome you to this eve- 
ning's festivities and to in- 
vite you to become ac- 
quainted with the 36th 
IAA World Congress, 
which will be held in Cairo 
in May 1988. 

I am certain that when 
you come to Cairo to 
share in the .work of your 
next congress, you will be 
given the opportunity to 
become ctosety ac- 
quainted with Egypt, the 
people and the country. 

You are sure to enjoy 
visiting its unique an- 
tiquities, which are a wit- 
ness to 7000 years of an- 
cient civilization, and 
learning of its modem ren- 
aissance, making your 
last congress of the cen- 
tury a fruitful experience. 

‘Interaction’ is the theme 
of the Cairo congress and 
the choice of the theme 
and venue cannot be 
more fitting. The Egyptian 
civilization is synonymous 
with conuriunicatiori and 
interaction between peo- 
ple, cultures and religions. 
Egypt’s history, which- is 
unique, is evidence 



Executive manager of IAA New York: 
A most impressive speech from Mubarak 

of the IAA world- 1 
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Members of the congress standing for the Korean and Egyptian national anthems 


MEMBERS of the IAA world- 
wide gave enthusiastic re- 
sponses alter the success of 
the Egyptian Night held at the 
conclusion of the 35th IAA 
Congress in SeouL Although 
these responses and re- 
actions wffl be published in a Norman Phil 
complete report next week, 
here is a look at what some had to say: 

Richard Kroner, executive director of the IAA of New York: 
“What impressed me most was toe address of President 
Hosni Mubarak, through which he invited everyone to visit 
Egypt to attend the 36th IAA Congress in 1998. This in- 
dicates toe Egyptian government's support for toe congress, 
which wig be a key factor to making the forthcoming event a 
successful one. I am certain that preparations for the 1998 
IAA Congress are to fill swing." 

in an interview with Mr Norman PhD, general manager of 
the IAA, he said after a visit to Istanbul, he wiB stop in Cairo to 
meet Mr Adel Afifi, president of the IAA Egyptian chapter, to 
review toe preparations for the 36th IAA Congress in 1988 
which Egypt wiU host 

He added that he visited Egypt 11 years ago, and during 
the 35to Congress gained an impressive image of the coun- 
_ try, not only through videotape presentations, but through toe 



bard Kroner 



lyung Ha 


L ula /alriama 


Tamoura folk-dancing troupe and the Oriental music played 
at toe Egyptian Night 

Mr Myung Ha Kim, president of the IAA Korean chapter de- 
scribed the Egyptian Night as beautifully impressive, "it in- 
spired all attendees, and I hope the theme erf the 1998 IAA 
Congress. Interaction*, wiR be a continuation of toe 35fo Con- 
gress' thane ' New Vision'." He referred to communication as 
an important means to the age of the information revolution. 

Kim expressed his hope that Egypt would become a global 
cxxmwnication centre. 

IAA board elections 

The IAA board elections are held every two years in the 
country hosting the congress. Elections for the posts of IAA 
president vice-president and board members were held in 
which Lula Zakiama won the post of vice-president for con- 
ference affairs, and Galal Zaki became a board member. 


enough that this inter- 
action is not only possible 
but is also desirable and 
lull of riches. 1 

The revolution in com- 
munications has made our 
world a small global vil- 
lage, just as the media in 
Egypt in all their forms, 
have been able to cover a 
great deal of ground in 
keeping pace with this 
revolution to find for them- 


selves a fitting place on 
the international map of 
information. 

Information's creative 
scope can greatly contrib- 
ute towards building bridg- 
es and consolidating un- 
derstanding between 
cultures and civilizations, 
contributing towards 
peace, security and ec- 
onomic welfare in every 
part of the world. 


I therefore invite you to 
contribute your con- 
structive efforts, In order 
to continue your noble 
goals. In bidding you fare- 
well, I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate 
you on the success of 
your 35th IAA World Con- 
gress and look forward to 
welcoming you to Cairo in 
May 1998. 

Have a good evening! 



Mr. San-Yoaa Kim, durirasa of tbe board of IAA in New York; Mr. Add 
Mohamed .-vfifi, pr trid e ni of die IAA 1 ! Egyptian branch; and the three wfo- 
NS wbo wiD attod the 36th conference, held in Crira, as Egypt’s guests 


Mr Add Mohamtd Afifi with three winners from the AdFfesta con- 
ference held in Bahrain last April who win attend the Cairo *98 Con- 
gress, along with Galal Zald. IAA board member 



THE LEAST that can be said about 
the Egyptian Night which took place 
at the conclusion of the 35th IAA 
Congress in Korea, is that it was like 
a beautiftii symphony. It was a suc- 
cessful event that generated interest 
among the 2500 attendees from all 
countries of the world. 

Safwat B-Shedf, minister of in- 
formation, stated that Mubarak’s ad- 
dress was displayed on 3 big-screen 
televisions at toe opening of the 
Egyptian Night The address was 
objective, concise and shed fight on 
Egyptian civilisation. — 

Mamdouh El-Bettagui, minister of 
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Safwat El-Sberif 
minister of iaformatioa 


FaronkHosal 
minister of cuftnre 


Mamdouh El-Beltagni 
minister of tourism 


Ibrahim Nafie 
chairman of the board and 
editor-in-chief of At-Ahrom 


tourism, said that a documentary 
film was show about Egypt’s hotels, 
beaches, sports and monuments. All 


attendees were dearly impressed by 
the film. 

Farouk Hosni, minister of culture. 


was the one who recommended the 
EKTannoura troupe to perform at the 
Egyptian Night Their performance 


Mohamed Amin Shalaqami 
Egyptian ambassador 
to Korea 

of folkloric dances grabbed the at- 
tention of all who attended. 

Ibrahim Nafie, chairman off Al- 


Ahram Establishment and editor-in- 
chief of Al-Ahram, said that AI- 
Ahram spared no effort to support 
the idea of the congress, adding that 
Al-Ahram became a corporate mem- 
ber of the IAA. Al-Ahram also rallied 
the support of ministers and offidals 
in promoting the Egyptian Night The 
response was great 
Egypt’s ambassador to Korea, Mo- 
hamed Amin Salaqami, did his best 
to accommodate Egyptian delega- 
tion in Korea. He made their stay a 
pleasant one and attended toe re- 
ception party, receiving guests along 
with the rest of the IAA members. 


Increase in capital for Ei-Mohandes 

THE BOARD of directors of EkMohandes Insurance Co. 
have agreed to increase their issued capital by LE8mn, 
bringing the paid capital up from LE22 to LE30mn. Sa- 
mir Mustafa Metwaffi, head of the company, explained 
that the subsequent Increase in company shares would 
be offered to shareholders at the rate of LE10 per share. 
He pointed out that this decision is in accordance with 
government regulations which limit toe capitals of in- 
surance companies to LE30mn. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

Financial statement 

as of 1 8 May 1 996 


Results achieved In 
LE 

18 May 
1996 

29 May 
1995 

Growth rate 

Total balance 

6424 

6226.5 

3.2% 

Deposits 

5074.7 

4933.3 

2.9% 

investment balance 

5825.1 

5665.4 

2.8% 

Revenues 

570.4 

508 

12.3% 

Net profits 

287.2 

245.9 

16.8% 


The value of profits distributed during May 
1995/May 1996 totalled LE275.5mn in comparison 
with LE245.9mn during the previous year. 

The number of companies which the bank 
established and in which it holds shares as of 18 
May 1996 reached 38, whose total capita! is 
LE1 121 mn. The bank holds shares worth LE196mn. 
in these companies. 
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Egyptian-Canadian project 

THE MINISTRY of Electricity has devised an ambitious 
programme for the manufacture of spare parts for gener- 
ators, toe first of Its kind in North Africa and toe Middle 
East. The programme, implemented by the Egyptian- 
Canadian Boilers Co, is aimed at ending international 
monopolies and providing job opportunities for Egyptian 
technicians. The company has now begun man- 
ufacturing heavy-load bailers according to international 
specifications. 


Egypt in international fashion exhibition in Cologne 


EGYPT is participating in the Fashion on Top 
international exhibition for men's, children's and 
sports clothing in Cologne, Germany, which will 
include 1750 companies from 50 countries and 
350 international clothing designers. 

This year Egypt will be represented by 10 
companies in the exhibition, having a prominent 
position among the 1750 exhibitors, 52 per cent 
of which are from outside Germany, displaying 
their fashion designs for spring/summer 1997 
on the stage, which takes up 165 thousand sq. 
m. Among the countries participating in toe ex- 
hibition: Italy, the United States, Great Britain 


and Holland. This year, for the first time, the fol- 
lowing countries will participate in the exhibition 
are 8 companies from the Philippines, 4 com- 
panies from Venezuela and 5 companies from 
the Balkans. Another pavilion will be set up for 
undergarments and swimwear. 

The exhibition will also feature a special pa- 
vilion, “Fashion on Top", which will include 
more than 200 exhibitors from 14 countries of- 
fering 350 new designs for spring/summer 
1997, from the major fashion houses of Great 
Britain, Italy and France. The exhibition will 
also include a special pavilion for casual and 


sportswear. 

Shoe manufacturers will also be showcasing 
their latest designs in footwear for spring/ 
summer 1997 competing among themselves for 
the spotlight 

The new attraction at this year’s exhibition will 
include, for the first time, a fashion show by the 
Japanese fashion house Can-Tzu on Friday, 2 
August 1 996. Can-Tzu will also be a guest at a 
discussion of international fashion, which will be 
translated simultaneously into a number of lan- 
guages so that attendees from different nations 
would be able to follow the discussion. 


Al-Ahram computer exhibition 


IN TAKING interest in the latest de- 
velopments of computer tech- 
nology, Al-Ahram Establishment is 
making preparations for the 5th Al- 
Ahram Computer and Information 
Technology Exhibition which wfll 
fast from 27 February to 2 March 
1997 at the Semiramis Inter- 
continental Hotel in the Cleopatra, 
and Nefertitti halts, as wed as the 
foyer. The exhibition follows the 5th 
International Conference on Ar- 
tificial Intelligence, to be held at the 
same location, organised by the 
Egyptian Computer Association in 


cooperation with the Faculty of 
Computer Science and Data Pro- 
cessing at the University of Helwan; 
the American University in Cairo; 
toe National Institute for Tele- 
communications and Al-Ahram 
Centre for Management and Com- 
puters (AMAC). The exhibition wiU 
be sponsored by some of the larg- 
est computer companies and banks 
operating in Egypt IBM, Xerox, 
ETS, Blue Max, National Bank of 
Egypt and Banque Misr. Over 35 
companies specialised in the field of 
computers in Egypt will participate. 


SMG&W offering free service 

SMG&W is now offering a service examination with oil and filter 
change, absolutely free for its customers. 

Shawqi Ghattash, chairman of toe board of SMG&W, and Mostafo 
Wahdan, member of the board, said that this is keeping in line with the 
company's wishes to provide the best service possible to Mercedes 
owners in Egypt 

In an interview with Magdi Badir, service manager at toe company's 
location in Ard EJ-Lrwa, Mohandessin, he stated that the service centre 
has an area of 5000 m2, with 38 work areas, and 3 quick-service ar- 
eas, equipped with the most modem tools and equipment for tune-ups, 
wheel alignment in addition to test equipment of the highest calibre, its 
technicians and servicemen have been welt-prepared with toe highest 
level of training to cany art their work with efficiency. 

Maryam Ghattash, public relations manager) said that the company 
wants their customers to have confidence in ati toe services which the 
company provides to them. •' 


EgyptAir: The first 
Airbus 321 owner in the Middle East 


EGYPTAIR has signed a contract 
to purchase 4 Airbus 321 planes, 
allowing non-stop service to all of 
Europe, most of Central and 
North Africa and the Arab world. 

The Airbus 321 can seat 190 
passengers, in addition to 10 
business-class seats on each 
flight The fully-equipped Airbus 
321, capable of flying to the 
Americas, will replace the carri- 
er's older models and will be de- 
livered during May, June, August 
and September 1 999. 

The contract includes a pro- 
vision for the manufacturing com- 
pany to convert two 300 B4 
planes into cargo planes in order 


to facilitate the transport of Egyp- 
tian exports, which have shown a 
marked growth, to the inter- 
national marketplace. 

The contract was signed by Mo- 
hamed Fahim Rayan, chairman of 
the board of EgyptAir, and Hany 
Korenberg, regional sales repre- 
sentative for the Middle East. Ray- 
an stated that this purchase will 
further modernise toe EgyptAir 
fleet attracting more customers. 
He added that while customers 
are pleased with toe economic ad- 
vantages of toe Airbus 320 cur- 
rently in use, they will further ben- 
efit by the company’s purchase of 
Airbus models 340 and 321 . 
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Egypt’s five-star 
hotels.are 
competing; to 
become as 
green-friendly as 
can be. Rehab 
Saad looks Into 
who’s made It to 
the finish line 


Caring ataxic the environment now tops 
the priority list of Egypt's five-star hotels. 
Thcy’\e nurtured a green thumb image 
and practice by planting trees, protecting 
the desert wildlife, recycling paper and 
glass and supporting environmental as- 
sociations. Some have upgraded their stan- 
dards u such on extent that it seems to be 
a nutter of eompetirri e concern. 

At ihc Scmirumis. you can now order 
from food menus made of recycled paper 
instead of high-gloss ones. No longer are 
t'wir Christmas curds made of ordinary 
paper, they arc environment- friendly and 
decorated with embroidery and patchwork 
by the daughters of the zabbnlin (garbage 
coMcciors) at the Moquitam mountain. 

After 5rt Semirmms employees visited 
toe zahhaHn settlement with the Mo- 
qattam hmimomental Preservation As- 
sociation Irtsi year and got familiar with ef- 
forts they could make on their end, the 
hntci began to separate 1 organic and in- 
organic waste in its kitchens and other out- 
lets. In this manner, riiey help, the Mo- 
03tt3ra garbage sorters and reduce health 
f.vards to them and their families. “Yes, 
we gel publicity from that," admitted Na- 
bila Satnnk, the Semtnimis public relations 
manager-. “but this benefits everybody. 
Our rcle should involve more than pro- 
«idr>£ food, drinks or accorronodation. If 
we do not do sc-mcthin" won. it is the fit- 1 
lure generations that will suffer.” • 

While rhe Semiraxnis is focusing cm gar- 
bage. the Sonesta hotels are keen on prer 
terving the wildlife of the desert, especial- 
ly migratory birds. They are cooperating 
with James Dies more of Sinai Wildlife 
Projects “We give him food to put in rhe 
desert for the -hints migrating from Europe 
*o Africa." sard'^agwa Emad, director of 
public rcktriois at Soncsta “\Yc also en- 
courage schools' that hold bird-watching 
trips by providing children with lunch box- 
es.'* She added that hundreds of species of 
birds travel south in the winter and back to 
Europe in the summer. The majority of the 
birds i.tkc Ihc route through Sinai. “The 
hie birds ,-hmvs get stuck there, especially 
the white storks, which become too weak 
to complete the migration,” said f mad. 

in fret, they get stuck in Sinai because 
they avoid living over water. Rather than 
crossing die MedHcrranena, they fly via 
the Levant and down through Sinai where 
they rest briefly to prepare for the shortest 
possible flighr’over water into Africa — 
some 130 km between the southern tip of 
Sinai and mainland Egypt- Unfortunately., 
many birds are so exhausted by then that 
•hey either don’t have t!ie enctyy to make*, 
foe sea crossing, or they atrcrr.pt iiond per- 
ish in me water.;- • . : . 17 

Birds and animals are not the only corf' 
cern of Soiwsta which also cares about 
••testing the desert green. “We have- an am- 
bitions" nbn to plan? trees on rile road from 
the city of Sbaroi EI-Shcikh to the airport". 
We v/jint our children to enjoy a greener 
environment.” said Emad. adding that 
they’re spreading the word with Sonesta's 
own “Green Egypt” stamp for outgoing 
«nai!. 

Just last month, most of Egypt’s five- 
star hotels finished turning the garbage 
dump of Al-Fustat, in the GaraaJeyn dis- 
trict, into a large olive and palm tree gar- 
den. Sponsored by the Ministry of Tour- 
i.rm. this ambitious "plani-a-tree" 
programme required each hotel to plant 
trees according to the number of rooms it 
had, resulting in u garden of 5.000 trees. 
“This is ?. national duty," said'Nagm 


Omar, deputy general manager of Le Mer- 
idiem Heliopolis- “In Cairo, we need such 
green areas because it is the lung by which 
we can breathe. And people should be 
taught in school bow to preserve the en- 
vironment,” be added. In June of last year, 
Le Meridien Heliopolis held an environ- 
mental day celebration. Labeled “Plant a 
Tree Today”, seeds wexe distributed to die 
day’s guests — actors, journalists, govern- 
ment officials, hotel employees, and others 
— to encourage them to plant trees 
wherever they could. 

Hotels .are also asking their guests to 
protect the environment and save energy. 
The Luxor MGvenpick “Think Green” pro- 
gramme involves asking guests if they 
agree to have their bed sheets changed 
every second day instead of on a daily ba- 
sis. They also ode them to put soiled tow- 
els they want replaced in the bathtub. 

For waste management, office paper is 
used on both sides, reducing consumption 
by 30 .per, cent Garden and kitchen green 
waste IS; recycled to produce a natural, 
rather than chemical, fertiliser. Soap bars 
axe also recycled. 

To protect the environment from chem- 
ical pollution, window glass cleaner, bath- 
tub til ex and tunriture palish are all pro- 


hibited, as are toilet liquid fresheners. To 
all buses and care 


avoid air-pollution, 
parked in front of the hotel are prevented 
from running their engines while waiting 
for guests. . 

At Le Meridiem Heliopolis, aid carpets 
are removed from floors under renovation 
and, if still in good condition, are reused in 
offices and in the back area of die hotel. 
Towels, sheets and tablecloths are reused 
as cleaning cloths, dusters or laundry bags. 
“We try to use environment friendly prod- 
ucts. In, this manner, we preserve the en- 
vironment and save a lot of money ” Omar 


To prevent sound pollution, they axe also 
making effo r t s to reduce die noise of mo- 
tors, machines and pumps. To prevent air 
pollution, the hotel created non-smoking 
rooms and non-smoking sections in their 
restaurants. 

At the Se uirrani is Intercontinental, water 
savers have been installed throughout the 
hotel Energy-saving lamps have been in- 
troduced into guest rooms and public ar- 
eas. Boilers have been converted from oil 
to gas, and natural gas was introduced to 
die kitchen. To reduce the use of plastics, 
the hotel is using wicker baskets to deliver 
pressed and folded laundry. It also uses 
carton packaging for soap and drawer caps 
and glass jars for marmalade rather than 
plastic packaging . . . 

At- the Sonesta -hotels, staff training pro- 
grammes are organised to increase die 
awareness of the importance of natural re- 
sources. “When workers are aware of the 
importance of preserving the environment, 
it is easy to convey this to the guest,” said 
Emad 

All hoteliers interviewed confirmed that 
these progra mm es benefit them as well as 
the society in which they live. “This in- 
directly increases the number of my 
guests. If we are greening die desert, we 
are making our country more beautiful and 
this will attract a lot of tourists. The more 
we preserve our resources, the more peo- 
ple will come to eqjoy it,” Emad said. 

Omar of Le Meridicn Heliopolis stressed 
that these programmes create a new mar- 
ket share and are considered a kind of pro- 
motion “because some clients prefer to 
stay if exyrtromnem-frieudly hotels.” 



Riddle at Kamak 


THE CAMERA of Sherif Sonbol roves around 
Kamak. JfiD Kamil describes bis unusual shot 

Beneath die grant architraves and between the 
bulky column rod wall reliefs of the Kamak Tem- 
ple complex at Luxor lie records of die temple’s 
growth from a modest shrine to a local deity — a 
temple of splendid and unimaginable proportions 
dedicated to the King of Gods, Amun-Re. 

An area of the complex which is infrequently 
visited — it does not lie on the regular route — 
is the Festival Hall built to the rear of the main 
temple. As the late afternoon sun shines through a 
row of square pillars on the western aisle through 
to the fust row of columns of the central co- 
lonnade, it casts dramatic light on a somewhat 
ruined statue to the north which raises some inter- 
esting questions. 

It is a royal statue, as is clear from the royal 
skirt with dagger in the belt. But.of whom? True, 
a cartouche on die upper left-hand side of the 
wall identifies Men-Kheper-Re, which is the pre- 
nomen of Thutmose IH, but the evidence cannot 
be taken at face value. It might originally have 


been a statue of Hatshepsut that was usurped and 
re-inscribed by her successor. 

The statue seems to have been flanked byKtwd- 
others. A question that presents itself is the nature ' 
of the missing figures. Was the king franked by 
two goddesses, say Hatirar and Mut? Or did tire 
whole represent foe Theban Triad of chief god 
Amun-Re, his consort Mut and son Khonsu? 

Unravelling the secrets of the two thousand 
years during which the temple was constructed 
has been a major leal of Egyptology, made even 
mote difficult by family rivalries and kingly jeal- 
ousies, which were often incentives to co nst ruct 
Thutmose m -was the long who created a vast 
Egyptian empire in some 1470BC but he was no 
war-monger. He never appointed governors over 
foe conquered territories. Instead, he gave power 
to the local chieftains, started cultural relations by 
bringing sons of the chieftains to Egypt and re- 
turned them to their homelands after they bad ab- 
sorbed Egyptian culture, ideology and religion. 

The Festival Hall, like other parts of the Kamak 
Temple complex, is undergoing conservation. 
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Mysteries surround unearthed mausoleum 
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Buried Fatimid ancestors found in a newly discovered funerary complex will soon be subject to DNA testing, reports Omayma Abdel-Latlf 
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“We know that the Caliph and his family arrived 
in Cairo in 973 and that they brought with them 
the remains of their ancestors in wooden coffins. 
These we have now found,” said French ar- 
chaeologist Roland-Piene Gayraud So far, two 
hundred skeletons have been excavated. 

For the past eleven years, he has been ex- 
cavating Istabl An tar’s Ai-Qarafa Al-Kubra — a 
cemetery located on the plateau to the extreme 
sooth of Al-FustaL It was only this season, how- 
ever, that his decade-long work was brought to 
fruition when a huge mausoleum was 

It is believed to 
have been built in 980 
at foe orders of Al- 
Walda ' Pasha (foe 
queen mother) whose 
name was Taghrid 
and who is believed 
by-Gayraud to be foe 
widow of foe first Far- 
timid caliph of Egypt. 

Al-Muezz Liddin Al- 
lah, and the mother of 
the second caliph, Al- 
Aziz Bell ah. Ine lat- 
ter ruled after his fa- 
ther's death and re- 
mained in power for 
twenty years. 

The- area, according 

to Gayraud, has never 


of AI-Qarafa Al-Kubra contains many monu- 
mental tombs, funerary mosques and saints' 
tombs of foe Fatimid era. 

“All foe roads were paved with stone. There 
were numerous gardens, a carefully maintained 
water system and we found a number of dec- 
orative stuccos,” Gayraud said, adding that the 
Fatimid necropolis contains the families of 
Egypt’s Fatimid rulers and foe remains of their 
ancestors brought from North Africa when they 
settled in Egypt and ruled from 969 to 2 17 LAD. 

Three coffins were found in a large vault sur- 


mounted by a qubba (cupola) at the heart of the 
mausoleum. In the oofrans, foe first layers of 


skeletal remains are articulated but the lower are 
in complete disarray. Other bnrials in the com- 
plex are individual wooden coffins placed in 
crypts. Several are equipped with embroidered 
tiraz (shrouds) of fine silk — a special covering 
used for the dead. ' - 

“Nobody could buy the tiraz fabric at the time. 
It was officially reserved for the caliphs and the 
vizirs who mi^it have presented them as gifts to 
favoured ones,” said Gayraiid who surmises that 



been studied in depth, 

although foe plateau A member of the Fatimid family wrapped in s piece of Tiraz with Koranic 


verses 


photo: Gayraud 


high- ranking 

members of the 
Fatimid family 
were buried in the 
mausoleum, even 
though caliphs 
were usually bur- 
ied in Tuiba 
Za’aiaran or Hadra 
al-Sharifa to the 
north of Al-FustaL 
Gayraud aud ios 
team were sur- 
prised to find a. 
number of wooden 
coffins with col- 
lective- bnrials, 
some . containing 
men and 'women 
— a practice that 
runs a gainst the 

Shari'a. (Islamic 


law). “We canqot account for this phenomenon 
accept to suggest that lack of space' was pefbaps 
foe reason they had to cram the dead T vpc f to 
each other," he said. 

Another mystery surrounds the identities of 
some of tiie re main s. The body of an old woman 
found in one tomb may be that of the queen 
mother. In another tomb, 17 women' are buried 
along with unborn fetuses. And a man with a 
beard dyed red from henna 1 was found wrapped 
in three shrouds bearing foe name A^Mtrezz: 

In the main mausoleum, Gayraud found a col- 
lection of bodies: “The- remains of ancestors 
brought m from Tunisia,” be said, adding that he 
will ex am i ne some of tire skeletons in Paris, 
where-faey will be sent toJuudergo DNA testing 
to detommefoetetineage.r “ - • ' 

■ The excavation in foe a$a of Istabl Antar, ae- , 
confing to Abdallah El-Attar, head oftbe lslam- 
ic excavations department at the Supreme Coun- . 
cfl of Antiquities (SGA), is beneficial to history: 
the area is pr»yidiag enormous quantities of 
. wefi-preserveif material so&d is shedding light on -■ 
the IMeh-knbwn early .centuries of Islam. “The 
discoveries are providing some indication of the ' 
urban character, of early Al-Fustat,” he atkied, 

throwing on the contrast bSween ' 

and real practice.” j. - 

Among foe .other finds Gayraud tws come 
® Q ® ss i® the most ancient but incomplete 
nwsqne site known in Egypt dating back to die . 
nnd-etghtb century. -Jt includes a. fTni<dM»d prayer 
niche. . ■ 
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Call a tourist company, find your way to the airport and climb 
aboard an air taxi — usually a small first-class ten-seater airplane 
equipped with a toilet, fridge, satellite communication and meal 
scavice. 

“The service was first introduced in Egypt in the eaiiy 1980s, 
but it has never been as well organised or effective as .during the 
last two years.” said Mohs® Salaheddin. captain of one of the 
private planes. 

As the door opens to more foreign investments in Egypt, many 
tourist companies have found it profitable to operate such planes, 
for both tourists and businessmen. “Foreigners are quite familiar 
with air taxis because foe service was established in Europe a 
long time ago” said Safaheddin. Although businessmen are es- 
pecially targetted, attractive clients include “large families or 
groups who wish to travel to different destinations in the shortest 


time possible,” said Mobab Akhnoukh of one tourfo company, 
adding that private flights ore cheaper than airline ffigfrs m$uch 
cases. 

Customers pay only for hours in flight and-the air taxi is hired 
on an hourly boas. 'Time spent waiting for landing and take-off 
is free,” said Salaheddin. When foe aircraft is hired for several ' 
days, customers are charged on a daily basis. 

Air taxis primarily make domestic flights. The most frequent 
destinations are Huighada, Sharm El-She&h, Luxor and Abu Sim- 
bet They can also be hired to travel as far as Jordan, Greece and 
Turkey. r 

A study is sow being earned out by tourist companies who own 
aircraft with a view to stabilising the cost .of foe service. “Profit- 
making is not our ultimate goal at present We’d rather have the 
service well established in Egypt fast,” saidSalah El-Din, addmg 


, ... ---£ -» — r Eoropd “We need to take ‘ 

a0vafl tage at ti ns fac t to promote our services, especially these " 
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• The latest a ri dmon s to foe air sendees - as turn amhulanr^g Amt ■ "v 
fly foe sic k in foe nearest ho^atals, anywhere in foe country. Hey .-»/ 
8 re oooroactmt^MBve cate umB wifo a bed, oxygen mask and at- 
tendaatdoctw. T^oflierdocteme<»c^ 24 hoaiBaday. 

“The scwioe-will prove most useful to tbmists tnvohred in sea ■ 


qjorts in foe newly developed areas of the Red Sea and SfoaLvfi 
■said.AkhnouML ^afoverfoould needemeigieaqy treatment; the 


air ambulance wiDr be vitel” ' " -l. .’ ' . . 4 .“. . _ - 

Both flte air taxis and ambulances dqwrt from ahports na 
faomwfej^e plros one ,' r i? 
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The furore created by Zapukk*s "walkout . 
in last week’s crucial match against AhK 
has had repercussions probably un- 
dreamed of by the players. hi fact the fell- 
ow from their decdsiorijhas moved to be 
just as dramatic at thetpateh itself 

Within 48 bouts of fee defeated Zam- 
alek side quitting the pitch five mhmt« 
before the •finni whistle, aim«ht allega- 
tions of biased refexeezog. die face of 
Egyptian football had undergone a major 
chaqge. Gone were" the - old Zama|dr 
board of directors. Gone too, fee b oard o f 
the Egyptian FootbaS Federation' (EFF). 
Saved, accorifing to- m pporter s of Abdel- 
Monetm Kwmra, h ffd of the Supreme' 
Council for Youth and Sports (SCYS), 
was Zamalek’s reputation, along with die 
club’s place in the snjedeague. 

Events began to annkl at.an emergency 
meeting of die Zamalek board held the 
morning after Ihqc defeat The team’s 
protest bad been based on a refusal to ac- 
cept Ahli's secondgoal, which, Zamalek 
maintained, was offside. Heated argu- 
ments wife the referee were to no avail, 
and, prompted by}«n unidentified member 
of the Zamalek camp, die . team walked 
off die pitch. The referee waited,foe team 
did not return, amt Ahli took the match 2- 
0. In the cold light of day,ZamaIek stuck 


, retreat, dissolve 


When Zamalek walked out of last week’s match against Ahli, they began a chain of events leading to the dismissal of the board 
of directors of both the club and the Egyptian Football Federation. Inas Mazhar and VAashwa Abdel-Tawab tell the story 


to their position of die previous night — 
feat the refer ee chosen by the Egyptian 
federation bad been biased. “Kadri Abdcl- 
Azim, die referee, is well-known to be an 
Ahlawi (Ahli fen) and his bias towards 
AhH has been clear in certain matches,” 
said Gala! Ibrahim, ex -p resident of Zam- 
alek. “We, told die EFF and Emara that 
- we didh’r want Abdel-Azim, but no one 
listened.” 

By the end of the meeting, the board 
had come up with a strategy, winch it 
leased in a s t at e m e nt: a freeze on football 
in die Zamalek Club for aQ ag e gro ups, 
and total disassociatiaa with the EFF. All ' 
Zamalek footballers who' played for na- 
tional teams would have to leave those 
teams. AD Zamalek coaches and ad- 
ministrators working in mn imw l teams 
wou ld ha ve to submit tbeir resignation to 
die EFF, or Zamalek would never deal 
with them again.' And ZamaiA would 
with draw from all events organised by the 
EFF until fee federation agreed to a re- 
play of the Ahli match wife a foreign, ref- 
eree. 


: . Concern over die match had already 
been shown in various quarters, but when 
news of Zamatek’s decision broke, Emara 
was besieged by phone calls and faxes, 
scene from influential sources in Egypt 
and the Arab countries.' Their message 
was dear something had to be done. 
Emara hardly hesitated. That same day be 
issued a statement a nn o unc ing die dis- 
solution of fee board of direct ors of both 
fee Zamalek Club and the EFF. 

According to Emara, the decision to dis- 
solve fee federation was based the fail- 
ure of fee board to run Egyptian soccer, 
as was evident in the Alfa -Zamalek in- 
cident “Unfortunately, this was obvious 
to everyone during fee Ahli- Zamalek 
match,” explained Emara. “It was the fed- 
aation's failure which led to the chaos 
and confusion. The SCYS, being the of- 
ficial authority responsible for sport to 
Egypt has been very patient wife this fed- 
eration. It has made a lot of errors over 
the past few years, but this was the final 
straw. We could no longer tolerate it be- 
cause it could lave led to a situation 


where hooliganism prevailed.” 

However be pointed out feat federation 
elections were in three months time, so 
his decision would not have a long-term 
impact on the EFF. Until feat time, a 
five-member co mm i tte e, ap poin t ed by 
Emara, will look after the federation’s af- 
fairs. The committee consists of Mo- 
hamad Ei-Siagi as president, assisted by 
Mahmoud 0-Khatto, Ibrahim Youssefj 
Qadri Abdel -Halim and Farag Bayouml 
The diqmggpd former president of the 
EFF, Dahshonry Haiti, received the news 
in Hurgada, where be had gone with his 
family the day after the match. He was in- 
formed of flie decision as he stepped off a 
boat after a fighmg trip. 

Stunned by Emara's decision, Haiti told 
reporters, “I am really surprised by the 
SCYS’s reaction to this matter; fee whole 
situation has been fabricated by the Zam- 
alek Club. Dissolving the federation is il- 
logical and illegal. It is the SCYS’s inter- 
ference in federation policy, taking the 
side of tiie clubs of backing fee 

federations tn applying the regulations. 


which is largely responsible for fee de- 
terioration in Egyptian sport” 

AH he had wanted, he added, was to re- 
main in post long enough to see Zamalek 
relegated from fee superieague to the first 
division. Relegation is a punishment fee- 
ing any team which walks out of a match. 

Meanwhile, temporary federation Pres- 
ident Mobamed Ei-Siagi is modest in his 
aspirations for his new role. The league 
will resume as previously' scheduled and 
he doesn't plan any major changes, “ft 
would be unfair, and also useless, for me 
to be taking decisions in a matter of 
boms, changing fee dubs’ preparations 
and schedules,” he remarked “My task 
comes at a crucial time. The committee 
and I have a hard job ahead of us and not 
much time to do it. We will exert all our 
efforts to make it a success.” 

Tbeir task will be made easier, perhaps, 
by the other half of Emara’s two-pronged 
attack; fee dissolving of the board of fee 
Zamalek Club. By laying fee blame on 
the shoulders of the board, rather than the 


players, Emara saw fit to allow Zamalek 
to remain in the superleague. He has ap- 
pointed a new committee for fee club, 
consisting of Kamal Darwish as club 
president, and Abdel- Aziz Qabil. Mah- 
moud Badreddin and Azmi Megahed as 
members. They will remain in charge far 
a year. 

At a press conference, Emara explained 
his position regarding fee rebel club. By 
walking out, Emara said, Zamalek had 
put its reputation oa the line. And by is- 
suing their statement, the board of com- 
mittee was putting an end to Zamalek ’s 
existence in the super! eague. “This is not 
what fee Egyptians want,” stressed Ema- 
ra. “I tried as best I could to pre v ent a 
disaster which could have affected Egypt 
on all levels.” 

Feelings az grassroots level are mixed. 
Many Zamalek fans are still angry. After 
both tire defeat and Emara's decision, 
fens gathered outside the club, either to 
protest the defeat, the refereeing, or at 
what they saw as Emara's interference in 
interna] club affairs. 

But is Emara yet another thorn in Zam- 
alek’s side, or was he aiding to save a 
great club, wife an fllostrious history and 
a bright f u t u re, which had put itself in 
danger of felling from grace? 


Germany’s 
golden goal 


Olympic 

countdown 
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A GOLDEN Goal m lire fourth 
minute of extra time has made 
Germany feeBnofld ch ampi o ns 
— fee first tin* a major ; 
championship tes ever been 
decided under the Golden Goal 
role, by which fits first team to 
score in extra tone wins tie match, 
writes Erie Asqmugha. Itjwas also 
the first Golden Goal of fee Euro 

96 in f Pusht u. ^ ftvn wnnppf 


littered wife cTfnhang m g ftikhen 

and excruciating penalty shootouts. 

A 73,61 1-strong crowd, ftefading 
Britain's Queen Elizabeth, Prime 
Minister John Major, Czecfi . 
President Vaclav Havel and 
t V r mt n Owuicd loic HdPMitKoifl 
witnessed Sunday’s final. T te. 
Czechs, who had started the', 
champioosh^)atoddsof66-l, 
were the fest to score, from^ 
controversial 57th minute penally 
by Patrik Berger following ' 1 

Matthias fiammar ** foul OH Rati 

Poboraky slightly outside fee pax. ' 
The equalisercfiine from Gczriro 
substitute Oliver Bierfcoff wm a 
close-range header from Christian 
Ziege's carting freekScfc. 

Bofe teams had near misses! Four 
minutes before half-time, Kustz 
penetrat e d the Czech defence! 
forcing Koubato race off Ins ine. 
The sting was taken oat of K. adz’s 
shot by the goalkeeper’s bod 
block, bat rt took a tricycle k dr 
from a Czech defender to boot tire 
bati out of danger. Bm perhaps the 
saddest miss of all was abouEtwo 
minutes before time, when ■’ 


hack from his own wedding, 
almost scored the winner. 

But in the end fee day was 
Germany’s. After 90 rnmuftk of 
play, the teams were back ta the 
pitch for extra time. Bierhcft - 
pinned down on the edge of the 
box, turned and shot through a 
narrow space in the Czech,defcnce. 

Kooba, moving m fee wn*g f .: V ‘•-‘N 

direction, was just able to jet bis . " ", - 

hand ta the baS, bat couMonly ■” ’. 

watch as the feot bounced off fee ”4f V »>>«/ ’■ Jy'.' • vJ . : * •* .1 

post and tridded over fee^ne. The 
Golden Goal had been shot, and 

Germany wens Euro 96 cfaazgnons. Germany’s Markus Babel dashes with Pavd Kufca of Ike Czech Republic during the final of Euro 96 at Wembley Stadium in London (Photo: AP) 
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Globa! village 

THE ATLANTA Committee for 
the Olympic Games is doing its 
best to ensure that athletes and of- 
ficials participating in the 1996 
Olympic Gaines are comfortably 
housed, and provided with as 
many services as possible. 

Participants will stay in eight 
Olympic villages, fee hugest of inn/ 

which is the Atlanta Olympic Vi)- |ttB 

lage, located at the downtown 
campus of Georgia Tech. mmmammmmmmm 

Spanning 108 hectares, the Atlanta village is the largest in 
Olympic history and the first to be fuQy air-conditioned. Ac- 
commodation comprises 17 new apartment-style buildings, 25 
renovated buddings and 33 renovrted campus fraternity and 
sorority houses. 

The village includes training sites for three sports — base- 
ball, athletics and tennis — and is conveniently located next 
to tiie boxing and water sports competition venues, which are 
al Georgia Tech. 

Housing up to 15,000 Games parti ci pa n ts and 9,500 staff 
and volunteers, and receiving hundreds of accredited visitors 
every day, the Atlanta Olympic Village will function as a 
girmll City. 

Athletes can take tbeir min d off training and competition by 
enjoying a wide variety of recreational facilities, including a 
cinema, bowling alley, video arcade, health club, recreational 
swimming pool, cafe and disco. Conceits and other per- 
formances are scheduled for tiie village’s 33 days of opera- 
tianrand the Atlanta village is also the site of tiie World In- 
formation Centre and World Wide Web Pavilion, where 
athletes can surf die Internet 

Athletes will not need to leave the village to do their shop- 
ping. The village marketplace includes a department store, in- 
ternational newsstand, dry cleaner, hair salon, bank, post of- 
fice and florist 

More than 1.2 million meals will be prepared for village 
residents, as many as 60,000 a day when fee Games are at 
their peak. The main during hall, wife 3,400 seats, will be 
open 24 hours a day. 

And to cater for tiie spiritual vali of the athletes, there are 
separate worship areas for Budchist, Christians, Muslims and 
Jews, wife counselling and ministerial services available. 

The Atlanta Olympic Village also has its own transport sys- 
tem. Electrically-powered trams, bicycles golf carts will 
be used to help residents move quickly from one village loca- 
tion to mother. 

Government meeting 

PRIME Minister Kama] El-Ganzouri and Abdel-Moneim 
Emara, head of the Supreme Council for Youth and Sports 
(SCYS). met wife members of tiie Egyptian Olympic delega- 
tion on Monday. At tiie meeting, Hassan Mustafa, secretary- 
general of fee Egyptian Olympic Committee, described vari- 
ous problems facing the delegation, mainly concerned with re- 
leasing the necessary sports equipment and clothing for the 
team. 

As a result of the meeting, El-Ganzouri instructed Minister 
of Finance Mohieddin Gbarib to personally look into this 
problem. In addition, El-Ganzouri and Emara agreed to grant 
the SCYS full authority to make decisions concerning the im- 
port of clothes for teams representing Egypt in international 
competitions. 

Emara also took the opportunity to stress that, as a relatively 
new body, the SCYS would not take responsibility if the Olym- 
pic results tinned out to be worse than expected. “We are doing 
our best to improve sports in Egypt,” said Emara, “but we can't 
change sport in a d ay and a night" Meanwhile, El-Ganzouri 
urged the athletes to do their very best to achieve results which 
would satisfy tiie Egyptian public. 
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to watch 


Mansoura meet AWi in today's Cop FinaL And for young Mansoura player Tamer Bagato, the 
game could be the first fctep on the rbad to footbail stardom, writes Abeer Anwar 


Egypt strikes African gold 

The Egyptian team won eight medals with only six athletes at last week's All 
African Championships, reports Dalla EKHennawy 


Tamer Bagato never expected foot- 
ball stardom. Like tots of boys, he 
loved tiie game, and like lots of 
boys, he played os a chfe team. He 
stinted playing for fee Shams Chib 
at fee age of nine, but did not ded- 
icate fckosetf exclusively to foot- 
ball, enjoying s w i mm i n g and 
squash just as much. , 

At the age of IZ, Bagato was spot- 


ted by Abu’s junior coach feuinga 
friendly match, and offered a place 
on tbeir junior team. He stayed with 
Ahli, and was the team’s top scofer 
from the age of 14 'to 21. . 

Anwar Sahara, then head of- the 
national nnder-19 team, also re- 
cruited the youpg Bagato, and be 
went on t o rep re sen t Egypt in India's 
ftanrihi T wmaweit anti the African 

Nations Juniors qualifications is 
Mauritius. He excelled in ; bofe. 
events, and was lire second highest 
sco re r in fee Mamfixs? competition, 
wife only one goal tffrfeteace behind 

fer f ^ n w yMi niBi ygrinnwr- 

However; despite performances 
Uke these, Ahh rod not consider fee 
young player fisi san materiaL 
“Tins 'was a shock for me,” recalls 

Bagato. “I decided To stop- paying 
the game compteadyaral {-stated to 
hate even watc hin g footbalL” But. 


family and friends convinced him 
first he did indeed have a future in 
fbotbaO, and that he should tty his 
luck ndfii another team. 

T went; to Zamalek hut their 
playeis' list was fofi,” contained 
Bagato. Bat he shade tacky wife 
Suez Canal and Mansoura. Bofe 
wmiK offered to fakg him. Bagato 
decided to sign wife Mansoura for 
LE50,000. “Because I signed late; I 
had to stay on fee snbsitutes* bench 
for a long time because the league 
tournament already started «nd 

I was not used to playing wife the 
team,” Bagato captained. Bat, wife 
time and help from Coach Hassan 
Megahed; he becane one of tire 
team’s leery players. 

Being one' of Mansooxa’s key 
players is not, -one might think, a 
gateway to overnight tame and for- 
tune. . But when . Mansoura is' 
szft&feed-- against Zamalek, and 
when feat Maosouran key player 
scores not one, hut two, goals, 
foros&ng Ms small town team info 
fee Egyptian Cup finals, then he is 

fee'playex evBiyone will be talking 

shoot the next day. Tins is what. 


The Oqr final itsdf has been post- 
poned midi 4 July. For Bagato, fee 


match win be bofe 8 team and a per- 
sonal fhaDung e — after all it was 
Ahli who had tamed him down ear- 
ly in bis career. While waiting for 
that match, Bagato has been able to 
gain some satisfaction when Man- 
soura met Ahh in the league tourna- 
ment, by scoring the game’s only 
goal 

*T can’t express fire mixed feel- 
ings I had before fire match,” Ba- 
gato recalls. *Tt was a mixture of 
tear and happiness: fear because it 
was my first match against Ahli. 
and happiness because at last I had 
. tire chance to take on Ahli and aiow 
them feat they had mimed out on a 
good player when they refused to 
take me on.” 

Bagato’s prediction of a Zamalek 
league victory turned Out to be 

wrong. But, needless to say, he is 
working hard to prevent Ahli win- 
ning the double. 

At tins stage it is hard for B a g a to 
to think beyond today’s Cup FinaL 
But ire has cfeaify given the future 
some thought, and be has tag ambi- 
tions: “On fire national, level I 
would Kke to join tiie national 
team,” be said, “and on fire inter- 
national level, I would eventually 
tike to be a professional in Europe .” 
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Bagato oa the road to football stardom 


The Egyptian athletics team made a good 
showing m tire 10th All African Champion- 
ships last week in Yaounde, Cameroon. Wife 
only six athletes, lire team managed to bring 
home eight medals: one gold, three silver and 
four bronze. A total of 30 countries took part 
wife Nigeria scoring an overwhelming vic- 
tory, followed by Kenya and Tunisia. 

Egypt's star of tire event was shotputter Ha- 
nan Khaled, who took the gold medal, fol- 
lowed by Wafaa Baghdady in tire silver medal 
position. Nagwa Ibrahim set a new Egyptian 
record in fire five kilometres walk to win the 
silver wife a time of 24:054, and Hassan El- 
Sayed won not ore but two silver medals — 
in the decathalon and the pole vault Karima 
Meskin won bronze medals in bofe tire 200 
and 400 metres, and Henfy Abdel-Maqsoud 
took the bronze in fee 400 metres hurdles. 

“We faced a lot of obstacles,” commented 
Egyptian tinrhnipal manager Hamdi EJ- 
Kafrawy after the championship “The rainy 
weather, which we weren't prepared for, fire 
fact that some of our athletes couldn't attend, 
and tiie food, which we weren't used to.” 

But taking these disadvantages into account, 
El-Kafrawy was satisfied wife his team’s per- 
formance. 

“I’m quite happy with tire result, because I 
was looking more at the athletes* develop- 
ment rather than winning medals per se. Most 
of our athletes either achieved new personal 
records, new Egyptian records, or else won a 


gold medal,” he continued. “This means that 
they are gaming experience and shows that 
our training p ro g r am me is going well, which 
is a good sign as far as tiie juniors are con- 
cerned. We’re concentrating on fee juniors at 
■he moment because they are beginning to 
show great promise.” 

Exams were largely to blame for the ab- 
sence of seme of Egypt's key athletes, ac- 
cording to Abed Atef manager of fee Egyp- 
tian Athletics Federation. Sherif El-Henna wy, 
Egyptian and African champion in tiie ham- 
mer throw was one such athlete. “He had 
been expected to win the gold,” commented 
Atef. 

“And Mobamed Sami, 'Egyptian champion 
in the 1 10 metres hurdles, was a sure tiling for 
a bronze, as was Hatem Mersal in the long 
jump. We would certainly have come out bet- 
ter in tiie African ratings if they had been 
there.” 

Nevertheless, Atef added, Egypt would be 
TOiticipating in the East and Central African 
Championships in Uganda. ‘This will be ex- 
cellent competition, especially wife fee Ken- 
yan, Ethiopian, Uganda and Tanzanian cham- 
pions taking parL" 

And, wife an eye on preparing a team for 
the 2000 Olympics, plans are also afoot for 
tiie junior athletes to train in Stuttgard in Ger- 
many. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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0-r): Moments of dialogue with Sadat; heading a conference of the Arab Lawyers 1 Federation; receiving benediction £nom Pope Kiroto; advocating a case in court; campaigning for syndicate elections (photo* Ai- Abram) 


Ahmed El-Khawaga: 

The rallying cry 


Summer by the sea? Well, maybe... Just a 
few loose ends to tie up first: there's the Bar 
Association, and freedom of speech, and 
that other trial — yes, the big one... 
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At ten. his workaholic schedule begins to wind 
down in preparation for the small hours of the 
nighL It is time to relax, but never completely, 
really: there are always the inevitable phone calls 
— rounding up work from the Bar Association, or 
setting appointments with clients. 

He smokes heavily, despite a history of heart 
trouble. At 67, his face has not lost its chubby 
lines; there are more black hairs on his head 
than white. But he never gave much thought to 
his health. Until a few years ago, he'd trek the 
four kilometres from bis home in Giza down to 
his office at the Immobilia building on Sherif 
Street. But he lost the habit, bound in the never- 
ending cycle of work, and weakened by his re- 
current health crises. 

A man comes in with cups of Turkish coffee. 
The atmosphere in the house has vastly changed 
over the past year and a half, since his wife Wafaa 
passed away He lights a cigarette. “ft is not easy, 
after forty years of living with someone, to be 
alone." He is brief She was strong, sharing all his 
activities — central to the very fabric of his life 
He shifts his leg. nervously, betraying himself. 

Her death came at a vulnerable moment, when he 
was facing what may have been the greatest crisis 
of his thirty-year career in the Bar Association 
The Bar underwent sequestration last January by 
virtue of a court sentence. 

The verdict ended a deadlock brought on by ac- 
cusations that the Muslim Brother!: I'd -dominated 
council was guilty of financial malpractice and 
monopolising die Bar lu * p v .Li cal motives. 


Although EI-FChawaga. i ■ of the Bar. was 
appointed as one of its three sequestrators, he 


appealed the verdict. ** r see what happened as 
an expression of *«oluic dysfunction. I warned 
the Brotherhov • council members that their at- 
tempts to monopolise the Bar. which has al- 
ways been a national body — above any par- 
ticular political affiliations — would bring 


things to a bead. Now they tell me I was right." 

El-Khawaga has been accused of partial re- 
sponsibility'' for the Brotherhood's increasing 
hegemony' over the council since the 1992 elec- 
tions. He turned a blind eye, his critics say. to the 
Brotherhood’s obvious violations of syndicate 
regulations, despite his public denunciations of 
its practices — others would see his reluctance to 
take action as typical of his pragmatic power- 
balancing acts. 

"To have brought things to a confrontation with 
any party inside the syndicate would only have 
deepened the split within ft. I see that what I did 
was not compromise, but integration. It is this 
which enabled me, at this point, to arbitrate be- 
tween the different factions in the current dispute." 

He is the interest-broker his skill may have been 
one of die reasons for his phenomenal success as a 
contender in the Bar elections. He headed its coun- 
cil for eight terms, three of them in the ’60s. and 
now. having exceeded the allotted number of times 
candidates r«n stand for re-election, is currently in 
his last term. 

In El-Mahalla El-Kubra in 1929, Ahmed 
^i-Khawaga and his generation of lawyers came 
after the grand masters of the liberal age. He was 
of a new breed, and perhaps one of a kind. His star 
rose, his political acumen found expression under 
Nasser. He was mercurial nevertheless, adapting 
to changing exigencies and negotiating union and 
political issues successfully in the socialist ’60s 
and die liberal '70s. 

Academically brilliant and politically active dur- 
ing his university years, he graduated from the Fa- 
culty of Law in 1949. He belonged to die highly 
politicised student union as well as the Wafd’s 
youth organisation, the Wafdist Vanguard. 

His rise through the ranks of the Arab Socialist 
Union was meteoric, from the legal committee to 
Ac Committee of 100. A clever campaigner, he ran 
for parliament and became a member of the Na- 


tional Assembly (Magtis AJ-lhnma), then bead of 
the Bar in 1966. He quickly moved ft into line with 
Nasser's socialist policies, pushing forth legislation 
which resulted in the admittance to the Bar of em- 
ployees working in public-sector legal de- 
partments. He strengthened the Bar's subsidiary 
branches in die provinces, and was successful in 
securing sources of funding. 

He became bead of the Arab Lawyers' Federa- 
tion in 1967. a position be has held ever since. 
Non-alignment and pan- Arabism were at their 
peak, and El-Khawaga headed delegations to 
various summits and peace conferences. In the 
turbulent days following Camp David, El- 
Khawaga worked to keep the federation in Cairo 
despite the Arab boycott of Egypt For thirty 
years he balanced the federation's contending 
factions. He is "proud that despite Sudan's re- 
cent attempts to have the federation moved, it 
still remains in Cairo." 

Arrested in May 1971 during Sadat’s "Corrective 
Revolution", be made a comeback in 1978, win- 
ning the Bar elections against the then head, Mus- 
tafa El-Barad'i. 

Throughout the late ’70s, El-Khawaga led a 
strong council representing an array of in- 
dependent. Nasserist, Marxist and Wafdtst groups. 
It spearheaded opposition to the Camp David ac- 
cords, and clashed with Sadat over "democracy 
and the syndicate's independence". The council 
was twice disbanded by Sadat 

“There was exacerbation, and one responded. Sa- 
dat wanted to turn the Bar into a social dub, but it 
was not possible because of its history, because of 
its great nationalist tradition," El-Khawaga says 
with feeling. "It was the very first Egyptian syn- 
dicate, founded in 1912 by Ibrahim Pasha EI- 
Hilbawi to establish equal status for Egyptian law- 
yers with respect to their foreign counterparts. It 
was headed by Saad Zaghloul it led the national 
struggle against the British — by its nature, it 


could never have remained inward-looking.” 

El-Khawaga joined the new Wafd Party in the 
’70s — not a renunciation of his Nasserist sym- 
pathies, but a bit of nostalgia for the “old Wafd”, 
the repository of the liberal democratic influences 
which formed Ins generation. In the "70s and '80s, 
he found a means of expressing his convictions. 
Since the mid-*70s, be has defended almost every 
single case involving freedom of expression and 
liberal values. He opposed foe banning of One 
Thousand and One Nights when it came under on- 
slaught for its alleged “obscenity". He was one of 
Youssef Chahine’s defendants in the case brought 
against The Immigrant, and also p art icipated in 
the defence of university professor Nasr Hamed 
Abu Zeid, dragged to court for presenting academ- 
ic research which Islamist groups considered he- 
retical 

El-Khawaga has also been prominent, most often 
in his capacity as head of the Bar, in controversial 
political cases — most, but significantly not all, 
dear to foe left Hie was a lawyer for the defendants 
in the "Egypt’s Revolution" case, which involved 
President Nasser’s son Khaled. He was part of the 
defence of So liman Khatcr. a soldier accused of 
killing Israeli tourists, who later died in prison. He 
contested the trial of civilians in military courts in 
cases brought against the Muslim Brotherhood. 

El-Khawaga is often described as die supreme 
pragmatist: a Nasserist among Nasserists, a Waf- 
dist among Wafdists, and, rumour has it, a member 
of the ruling National Democratic Party (NDP). 
Charismatic, be has the capacity "to forge an em- 
patbetic bond with others". He has been described 
as exhibiting “fox-like czmni&g", combining gritty 
up-and-at-’em confrontation with deceptive flex- 
ibility. He takes criminal cases, rather than civil 
law where his heart really lies. Never authoritarian, 
be elicits compliance from his assistants with in- 
imitable tact 

His command of the Arabic language belongs to 


an almost-forgotten tradition. He ii erudite, a bril- 
liant speaker, difficult to confoual; he keeps his 
adversaries on their toes in any public debate. But 
throughout his career, in the vejy bitterest mo- 
menta of public confrontation, he Mould stick to di- 
alogue wnh his opponents, Jeavingbridges open. 

When bis wife died, it was his adversaries who 
bore her coffin. Her funeral was a tended by over a 
thousand lawyers; tigers of every political stripe 
were present , across the spectrum from the opposi- 
tion to the NDP. 

When tension was exacerbated ! during the Bar’s 
latest crisis, mid be Was almost broken by his per- 
sonal loss, his friend* told him to resign. Take a 
rest, they said, take a break fires the strain. Your 
past record is enough; you can leave the syndicate 
honourably at a moment of im pendin g dis- 
integration. El-Khawaga refused. Seemingly be- 
leaguered, he made a U-turn. No more confronta- 
tion: he became the mediator. Because of his 
legacy of past success, and because of afl those 
bridges, thrown down over foe years, he became 
die rallying point— foe one mdsvidnal able to jug- 
gle the contradwg fictions and bring foe Bar out 
of its historic impasse, steering it towards more 
balanced elections sc the end of this year. 

Perhaps when thertask is done he will, as- in sum- 
mers past, spend tagust in Mamoura, by the sea. 
He prefers its pedfectrian qualities to foe exclusive 
resort his daughters took hftn to last year. 

And perhaps, as in summers past, he will wait 
on one of tire banboo chairs set reft every night 
in foe garden of his small bungalow, ready to re- . 
ceive his visitors.!; He will always be a part of 
things around hftnj ' 

Clad in a white gdabiva. , surrounded by lawyers^, 
politicians, nmristeB and friends, he will sit, uxh 
ceremoniously — aster. 


Profile by Aziza Sami 






Only Singapore Airlines offers three exclusive B747 fights weekly to Si nga pore, every 
Tuesday. Thursday and Sunday. Fian Chang! Airport, voted the world s best airport, Singapore 
Airlines offers 52 weekly flights to six dries in japan • Fukiwka^rashiraa, Nagoya, 



Osaka. Sendai and Tokyo. And , of course, only Singapore Airlines offers 


inflight service even other airlines talk about. smcAPORE AjguriES 



for further JctxflspU-ose camict your tomd qgnas or SINGAPORE AIRLINES & 5750276 
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* by Madame Sosostris 


» There's not many people who 
can boast being given a mag- 
nificent garden as a wedding 
present, but that is exactly what 
my good friend and colleague 
Pasarie Ghazaleb and in- 
dependent researcher Mo- 
hamedHakem got, even if it 
only was fix' the night of their 
wedding party. Jt was thanks to 
publisfaerfoistorian Maged Fa- 
rag that his spectacular Mo- 
tamed Ali Club was the location 
for foe party, made all the more 
magical against an idyllic back- 
drop of foe Nile, sprawling gar- 
ders, palm trees mid flowers and 
marble balustrades. It was an el- 
egant yet casual affair; elegant 
enough to be a true wedding in 
every sense of the word, yet cas- 
ual enough for foe guests to let 
loose and really enjoy them- 
selves. A veritable dream fix- us 
Weekly staff, whose 
idea of getting dressed 
Up nvsne putting 00 3 
dean shirt. We 
showed up in droves, 
ready for some serious 
partying; Rumour had 
it that most people 
were pretty merry be- 
fore they showed up, 
and those who weren’t 
claim that it wasn't 
long before they were; 
university friends and 
professors, colleagues 
and friends at work, 
artists and intellectuals 
all 


come — and his loveable wife 
Sola, caricaturist Raouf Ayad 
and radio/TV announcer Bo- 
thayna KameL Her husband, 
professor Emad Abu Ghazf 
was just one of a school of pro- 
fessors and lecturers present, in- 
cluding director of the Arab Re- 
search Centre Hdmi Shaarawi, 
historians Mohamed EL 
Kordy, Nefly Hanna, Raouf 
Abbas, and sociologist Abdef- 
Baset AbdeJ-Moett While 
some treated themselves to the 
delicious BBQ and pastries and 
others danced and mingled, 
some, including the bride's 
mother, colleague and friend 
Fayza Hassan, were more than 
happy to just beam the whole 
evening long. The mood was so 
elated that nobody seemed to 
mind that almost ah the songs 
being played by the DJ were by 


foe couple left yesterday for Par- 
is where they will be turning a 
business trip — they are both at- 
tending a conference there — 
into a ready-made honeymoon. 



were an as 
spariding as they coukJ 
possibly be. Every 
where I looked 1 saw 
old friends and fa- 
miliar feces. Through- 
out the evening I 
caught glimpses of. and charted 
to, actress Mohsena Tawfiq, 
poet/songwriter Sayed Hegab, 
artist Mohamed Abb, political 
scientist Gamil Matter, singer 
Khaled GeyonshL artist Gamil 
Shaft} — whose daringly de- 
signed wedding invitation was 
something the guests would all 
hold on to for a long time to 



Above: “Do you 

want another 

P*str>r" 

Ps scale and 
Mohamed 
Left: Walker 
(right) and head 
of USAID John 
Wesley 


Mohamed Monnir or that the 
bride and groom — met with a 
home-grown zaffa by three 
friends banging away a two tah- 
las and vigorously shaking a 
tambourine — were fashionably 
late (and, in a gorgeous white 
dress and black jeans and waist- 
coat, rather fashionably dressed 
too). Good timing that ft was, 


4 Every now and then I fed the 
need to give a little more to so- 
ciety than just my graceful and 
charming presence, and decide 
to attend an event more for its 
substaocc than foe its social val- 
ue. My good deed for the mortth 
will be to attend foe Arab Youth 
Forum’s Training and Aware- 
ness conference, which was in- 
augurated by head of the Su- 
preme Council for Youth and 
Sports Abdd-Moodm Emara, 
director of Cairo University 
Mufid Sheirab and AUCTs dep- 
uty bead of Student AfeinsAb- 
dd-Khakk ADam yesterday at 
AUC. Held under the academic 
auspices of secretary- 
general of the Arab 
League Es mat Abdet- 
Megtrid and his special 
political advisor N&ssff 
ffitti, foe conference 
will bring together stu- 
dents from Arab and 
Egyptian universities. 
And believe tne, dears, 
from what I’ve seen of 
previous student con- 
ferences such as this, I 
love no doubt that ft 
will be a huge success. 
Head of the organising 
committee , Mohamed 
Radwan, tells me that 
tiiis particular one aims 

to provide the appropri- 
ate environment for the 
exchange of ex- 
perience, knowledge 
and culture - of which 
is much, Fra sure — 
among the region’s youth and 
provide them with the necessary 
skills to become future leados 
and decision-makers in differ- 
ent fields. 


centiy hosted a day of games, 
ftsmdng and eating at the US 
Embassy for its Egyptian and 
American staff! And so it was to 
be that one sunny afternoon, sev- 
eral impropto teams battled it out 
in the back yard of the premises 
for the worthy title of Toughest 
Football Team in Garden City. 


games inevitably gave way 
hearty lunch, alter which 
members kept the embassy 
by showing off foear 
_ talents’ through a roar- 
karaoke system, prompting 
y of those watching to break 
uncorrt ro ltabtejitteibugging 
other dance concoctions. 


there 


4 Tired of business meetmgs 
and social obligations, US am- 
bassador Edward Walker re- 
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